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TALKS  WITH  A  PHILOSOPHER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CANNOT  solve  this  great  problem  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  the  children  of 
men,"  said  Ehrenfried  the  philosopher. 
"  It  is  taught  in  the  Church  that  God  is  wise  and 
good — that  his  providence  is  a  perfect  law,  ever 
working  to  beneficent  results  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. And  yet  we  see  the  wicked  exalted  to 
place  and  power — to  wealth,  honor  and  dominion 
— while  the  good  are  left  in  positions  of  little  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  are  often  despised  and  in 
poverty.  What  chance  has  a  good  man  for  office 
if  opposed  by  one  who  is  ruled  by  evil  and  un- 
scrupulous motives?  The  good  man  is  spurned 
and  contemned — the  evil  man  chosen,  honored, 
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rewarded  !  I  am  bewildered.  I  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  I  am  in  doubt  of  God's  justice  and 
wisdom — at  least,  so  far  as  the  children  of  men  are 
concerned. " 

Ehrenfried  was  disturbed.  Accepting  the  decla- 
ration that  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  he 
had  fairly  concluded  that  all  his  providences  must 
involve  the  highest  results  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. But  as  he  read  events  such  was  not  the 
case.  He  saw  the  evil  exalted  to  place  and  power 
and  the  good  set  aside  as  of  no  account. 

"The  riddle  is  beyond  my  reading!"  he  ex- 
claimed as  baffled  thought  came  down  from  upper 
regions  wing-weary  and  discouraged. 

"And  yet  the  solutionis  plain,"  said  a  voice 
speaking  close  to  the  ear  of  Ehrenfried. 

"  My  friend  and  teacher,  welcome  !"  responded 
the  sage. 

He  who  had  thus  spoken  had  a  fair  and  youth- 
ful countenance.  His  eyes  were  full  of  light,  and 
there  was  a  thoughtful  sweetness  about  his  mouth. 
Passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  manuscripts,  he  sat  down  and  fixed 
an  earnest  gaze  on  Ehrenfried. 
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"And  yet  the  solution  is  plain,"  he  said,  re- 
peating the  sentence  with  which  he  had  announced 
his  presence. 

"Read  me  the  riddle,  then;  for  the  darkness 
of  Egypt  was  not  greater  than  is  the  darkness  of 
my  mind  to-night." 

"God  works  in  the  world  by  such  instrument- 
alities as  exist,  making  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good  his  agents." 

"But  why,"  asked  Ehrenfried,  "are  the  evil 
exalted  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible  posi- 
tions ?  why  are  the  best  interests  of  societies  and 
nations  imperiled  in  their  hands,  while  good  men 
who  would  administer  justice  without  favor,  God- 
fearing men  whose  law  of  life  is  expressed  in  the 
Golden  Rule,  are  left  to  die  in  obscurity,  the  world 
to  all  appearance  no  better  for  their  having 
lived?" 

"Because  the  evil,  when  they  are  chosen  in- 
stead of  the  good,  have  superior  skill,  energy, 
intelligence,  force  of  will  or  some  other  needed 
quality — are  the  most  effective  instrumentalities. 
The  fire  of  self-love  gives  an  intense  heat  and  evolves 
gigantic  powers.     Ambition  to  be  greatest,  to  be 
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richest,  to  be  the  most  honored  for  brilliant 
achievements, — these  are  the  impelling  forces  that 
move  the  world ;  and  by  these — while  unselfish 
ends  are  feeble  and  neighborly  love  scarce  kindled 
into  the  smallest  flame — God  works  in  his  divine 
plans  for  the  world's  regeneration.  Does  light 
break  into  your  mind,  Ehrenfried?" 

"A  few  faint  rays  are  visible." 

"By  what  is  in  man  God  operates,  turning  self- 
love,  in  its  ardent  activities,  into  such  directions 
as  will  best  serve  the  common  good." 

"But  the  common  good  is  not  always  served," 
answered  Ehrenfried.  "Alas,  it  is  rarely  served. 
Men  in  power  use  their  offices  and  privileges  to 
secure  personal  and  party  ends.  The  people  are 
wronged,  outraged,  plundered." 

"What  follows?" 

"What?" 

"  The  wrong-doers,  when  their  wrongs  become 
manifest,  are  set  aside  by  an  indignant  and  out- 
raged people." 

"  And  their  places  given  to  others  who,  in  turn, 
plunder,  wrong  and  outrage." 

"Not  always,  Ehrenfried  ;   self-love   often  best 
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serves  itself  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  public 
duties.  Offices  are  created  for  the  people's  good, 
and  the  people  honor  and  reward  by  higher  pre- 
ferments those  who  to  acknowledged  ability  unite 
official  integrity.  Thus  the  ambitious,  though 
unscrupulous  at  heart,  may  administer  the  laws 
with  justice  and  judgment,  for  in  so  doing  they 
best  secure  the  rewards  they  seek.  The  dread  of 
that  infamy  which  attaches  to  one  who  betrays  a 
public  trust  holds  many  to  an  honorable  execu- 
tion of  the  high  duties  committed  to  their  hands 
who,  without  this  wholesome  dread,  would  be 
swept  by  their  cupidities  into  the  commission  of 
foulest  deeds.  He  who  knows  all  hearts,  He  with- 
out whom  not  a  sparrow  fall,  He  whose  providences 
touch  the  minutest  things  in  every  individual  life, 
does  not  bear  himself  aloof,  nor  withhold  his 
hands  in  the  affairs  of  communities  and  nations. 
Good  men  are  not  always  wise  men  nor  skilled 
men  ;  indeed,  they  are  often  the  least  skilled  and 
efficient  in  our  communities." 

"  Why  is  this?"  asked  Ehrenfried.  "  Good  is 
stronger  than  evil.  Is  not  God  on  the  side  of 
good?" 
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"At  this  day,"  answered  the  visitor,  "good  is 
as  the  heat  of  a  candle-flame,  while  evil  burns 
with  the  intense  ardor  of  a  seven-times  heated  fur- 
nace. From  which  may  be  evolved  the  greater 
power  ?  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  God  works 
by  instrumentalities — by  what  he  finds  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  strongest  impelling  forces 
found  there  at  this  day  are  love  of  self  and  love 
of  the  world,  manifesting  themselves  in  ambition, 
desire  to  rule,  to  be  greatest,  richest,  most  honored. 
These  are  the  forces  that  move  the  wonderful 
and  complicated  machinery  of  government,  trade, 
commerce  and  organized  industries  ;  and  only  the 
infinite  wisdom  can  conservate  the  fiery  impulses 
and  struggling  antagonisms  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
out  of  individual  self-seeking  evolve  the  best  re 
suits  for  all." 

"But  are  the  best  results  evolved?  I  am  in 
doubt.  It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  only  the  worst 
were  happening,"  said  Ehrenfried.  To  this  was 
answered : 

"  Let  history  be  your  instructor.  Take  almost 
any  bold,  strong  leader  of  the  people  or  nations 
through  whom  some  great  change  or  revolution  has 
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been  accomplished,  and  say  whether,  as  his- 
tory throws  light  on  individual  character,  the 
motive  power  were  good  or  evil  ?  A  good  mo- 
tive, bear  in  mind,  has  regard  to  God  and  the 
neighbor ;  an  evil  motive,  to  self  and  the  world. 
Here  and  there  stand  out  bright  exceptions  to  the 
common  rule,  but  they  are  few.  Did  Mohammed 
propose  as  an  end  the  elevation  of  millions  of  the 
human  race  out  of  debasing  idol-worship  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  God,  and  an  acceptance  of 
a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  as  his  word  and 
law,  when  he  wrote  the  Koran  and  opened  his 
fierce  mission  of  proselytism  to  a  new  religion  ? 
And  yet,  under  Providence,  that  great  result  fol- 
lowed. Was  it  a  love  for  that  true  spiritual  free- 
dom which  abrogates  all  ecclesiastical  law  as 
binding  the  conscience  before  God  that  moved 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  cast  off  allegiance  to  Rome  ? 
Nay,  were  not  his  ends  corrupt  ?  And  yet,  moved 
as  he  was  by  personal  ends  to  this  antagonism,  he 
became  the  agent  of  God  ;  and  the  seeds  then  flung 
from  his  hand  took  root,  and  at  last  gave  to  Eng- 
land the  noble  fruit  of  freedom  to  worship  God 
in  any  form  the  conscience  might  dictate.     Was 
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there  in  all  the  kingdom  a  power  moved  by  holy- 
fervor  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Rome  ?  And 
yet  the  time  had  arrived  when,  for  good  to  the 
coming  generations,  the  domination  of  corrupt 
ecclesiastical  power  must  begin  to  cease  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  arm  strong  enough  to  resist 
that  power  but  the  king's  arm ;  and  so,  evil  as  he 
was — corrupt,  ambitious  and  tyrannical — he  was 
made  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  God.  Take 
emperors  and  kings,  from  Charlemagne  down  to 
Napoleon  the  Third,  and  see  how,  in  the  hand  of 
God,  they  have  been  made  instruments  of  pro- 
gress, development  and  service  to  the  people 
while  seeking  only  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Considering  the  people  as  they  were  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  history,  and  marking  the  effects  upon 
them  of  oppressions,  wrongs  and  outrages,  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  beneficent  rule,  is  it  not  plain  to 
be  seen  that  in  all  cases  the  right  men  have  been 
in  power,  though  in  many  cases  their  names  are 
held  in  execration  ? — the  right  men,  I  mean,  for 
the  times  and  the  people?  Some  nations  and 
tribes  were  fallen  so  low,  were  so  ignorant,  de- 
graded   and    animalized,    that    only    wars,    cruel 
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wrongs  and  the  invasion  of  most  sacred  personal 
rights  could  arouse  them  to  that  higher  life  of 
patriotism  which  leads  the  individual  to  forget 
himself  in  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal,  and 
bad  rulers  were  permitted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  like  these.  But  always  the  fiat  was  upon 
record  :  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther  ! ' 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure.  Had  it  not  been  so,  how 
could  there  have  been  progress  in  civilization,  art, 
industry,  science,  intelligence  and  Christianity? 
How  could  civil  freedom  have  been  established  in 
the  degree  now  existing  and  religious  freedom 
prevail  among  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  and  America?  God  is  in  the 
nations,  Ehrenfried,  and  the  rulers  are  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand.  He  setteth  up  whom  he  will, 
and  whom  he  will  he  casteth  down.  Ever  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  him  ;  but  surely  the 
remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain. " 

The  philosopher  bent  his  head  in  deep  thought 
as  a  flood  of  new  ideas  came  pouring  in  upon  his 
mind. 

"  Read  me  this  riddle,"  he  said,  looking  up 
after  a  long  silence,   in  which  more  perplexing 
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questions  had  come  into  his  mind.  "  Here  are 
my  two  neighbors,  Barnitz  and  Ludwig.  Barnitz 
is  rich,  but  hard-hearted  and  selfish,  and,  what  is 
worse,  an  open  contemner  of  the  Church.  Lud- 
wig is  a  good  man,  and  generous  with  what  he 
has,  but  poor.  Moreover,  he  is  God-fearing  and 
a  sustainer  of  the  Church  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  Now,  why  is  it  that  God  entrusts  riches 
to  one  who  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  good,  but 
who,  instead  of  acting  as  his  almoner,  uses  all 
things  in  his  possession  for  the  attainment  of  per- 
sonal ends,  thus  ignoring  God  and  his  creatures, 
while  a  just  and  pious  man,  who  would  be  faithful 
in  all  things  committed  to  his  care,  is  left  without 
the  means  of  doing  good  ?  Read  me  that  riddle 
also,  my  friend  and  teacher." 

"  Is  the  larger  problem  clear  to  your  mind  ?M 
was  asked. 

"Not  as  in  the  noonday  light,  but  I  see  it 
dimly,  as  when  morning  breaks.  Read  me  now 
this  special  riddle.  Untie  this  single  knot  in  the 
tangled  skein,  and  show  me  God's  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. If  it  can  be  made  clear  in  one  case,  it  may 
be  made  clear  in  all.     Fully  illustrated,  will  it  not 
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be  as  a  lighted  candle  in  the  darkened  chambers 
of  my  soul?" 

"  Have  you  considered  the  character  of  Lud- 
wig  as  a  man?  Do  you  know  his  hereditary 
quality?" 

"I  know  that  he  is  kind-hearted,  pious,  benev- 
olent." 

"In  his  sphere  of  life,"  said  the  wise  one. 

"What  mean  you  by  that?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"God's  providence  has  hedged  him  in,  as  it 
hedges  in  all  men,  by  certain  limitations,  which  I 
have  called  his  sphere  of  life.  Held  to  these,  his 
largest  development  toward  good  is  possible,  and 
also  his  most  beneficent  action  in  the  world. 
Removed  from  these,  and  he  will  be  as  a  ship 
borne  away  by  irresistible  currents,  and  thence 
doomed  to  destruction.  Give  Ludwig  the  wealth 
possessed  by  Barnitz,  and  he  would  become  as  a 
star  thrown  from  its  orbit." 

"How  so?"  asked  Ehrenfried,  in  doubt. 

"  With  the  dove's  harmlessness  he  does  not 
possess  the  serpent's  wisdom.  Moreover,  there 
are  latent  germs  of  evil  in  his  mind  which  the 
possession  of  wealth  might  stimulate  into  a  life  so 
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vigorous  that  all  the  goodly  plants  now  growing 
there  would  be  choked  by  thorns  and  briars. 
Wealth  would  soon  change  him  from  the  kind- 
hearted,  pious,  benevolent,  useful  man  he  now  is 
in  his  narrow  sphere,  and  instead  of  filling  ade- 
quately the  larger  world  into  which  you  would 
transfer  him,  he  would  make  riches  a  snare  to  his 
own  soul  and  do  harm  in  their  dispensation.' ' 

"  Can  that  be  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Ehrenfried 
in  surprise. 

"  God  knows  of  what  substance  he  is  made. 
The  Omniscient  looks  down  into  his  heart  and 
sees  every  latent  impulse,  every  hidden  spring  of 
thought,  and  in  a  wise  and  merciful  considera- 
tion of  these,  so  orders  his  external  condition  that 
he  may  be  led  as  far  away  from  hell  and  as  near 
to  heaven  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
made  to  perform  the  highest  uses  in  the  world, 
of  which,  taking  into  consideration  his  powers  of 
mind  and  hereditary  quality,  he  is  capable.  To 
short-sighted  human  beings,  who  cannot  know  the 
heart  of  man,  from  whom  even  their  own  interior 
motives  and  quality  are  hidden,  the  web  of  life 
is  woven  in  mystic  figures.     But  a  divine  harmony 
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pervades  the  whole.  Every  human  being  is  in  his 
right  place,  and  working  willingly  or  unwillingly 
toward  the  world's  regeneration  from  evil.  Can 
you  believe  less,  and  yet  declare  your  faith  in 
God's  infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness?" 

"  But  surely,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "  if  Ludwig 
may  not  be  trusted  with  the  dispensation  of  wealth, 
a  better  almoner  than  Barnitz  might  be  found. 
He  has  no  regard  for  his  fellow-man,  no  bowels 
of  compassion,  no  respect  for  the  ordinances  of 
God.  For  himself  alone  he  uses  the  bounty  of 
heaven." 

"  No,  not  for  himself  alone,"  said  the  wise  in- 
structor. "  That  were  impossible.  Of  food  for 
the  body,  were  he  the  possessor  of  half  the  world, 
he  could  not  enjoy  more  than  you  or  Ludwig. 
There  might  be  a  difference  in  some  things  as  to 
quality,  but  hardly  as  to  enjoyment.  His  gar- 
ments set  no  easier  on  his  person  than  yours,  nor 
clothe  him  more  warmly  in  wintry  seasons.  As  to 
himself,  he  can  only  use  and  enjoy  the  smallest 
fraction  of  his  large  possessions.  All  the  rest  he 
is  using  for  the  good  of  society." 

"  I  do  not  see  this,"  answered  Ehrenfried. 
2*  B 
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"  He  has  ships  and  merchandise." 

"  Yes,  but  with  the  sole  end  of  increasing  his 
wealth.     Not  to  serve  others." 

"  And  yet  his  every  act  is  a  service.  His  ships 
are  manned  by  seamen  and  officers,  to  whom  he 
distributes  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  they  bear 
it  back  among  the  people.  Industry  is  stimulated 
abroad  and  at  home.  Beneficent  results  follow 
his  commercial  efforts,  and  if  he  grows  richer,  his 
wealth  but  represents  the  good  he  has  done.  Alas 
that  his  reward  should  be  limited  to  the  poor 
pleasure  of  mere  possession  !  The  loss  is  his — the 
gain  with  the  people." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Ehrenfried. 
"But  why  might  not  a  better  man  have  all  this 
wealth,  and  good  to  the  people  come  from  one 
who  would  serve  them  better,  because  from  the 
heart,  than  Barnitz?" 

"  Do  you  know  a  better  man  for  the  place?" 

Ehrenfried  mused  for  a  while  : 

"  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  would  fill  the 
position  equally  well  with  Barnitz." 

"He  is  exactly  in  his  right  place,"  was  re- 
plied, "and  doing  the  most  for  society  that  it  is 
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possible  for  one  of  his  character  and  quality  of 
mind  to  do.  Any  other  living  man  would  fill  it 
in  some  things  less  usefully  and  more  to  his  own 
hurt.  Barnitz,  in  God's  providence,  is  just  where 
he  can  do  the  best  for  society  and  work  the  least 
harm  to  himself.  Believe  this,  Ehrenfried,  and 
no  longer  fret  yourself  over  these  problems  of 
human  life.  Believe  it  in  his  case,  in  that  of  Lud- 
wig,  in  your  own,  in  the  case  of  every  individual, 
humble  or  exalted," 

"But,"  answered  Ehrenfried,  dropping  his  eyes 
to  the  floor,  "is  every  man's  status  in  life  a  fixed 
thing  ?  Shall  we  strive  neither  to  change  nor 
better  our  condition  ?" 

There  came  no  reply  to  his  words.  Ehrenfried 
looked  up  and  across  the  table,  but  the  chair  op- 
posite was  vacant.  The  wise  one  had  departed, 
and  he  sat  in  his  study  alone. 

Ehrenfried,  the  philosopher — the  doubter,  it 
were  better  said,  for  to  all  themes  he  applied  the 
test  of  doubt  rather  than  affirmation — did  not  open 
his  heart  in  a  thankful  spirit  to  the  light,  but  turned 
from  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  question  his  instructor 
about  a  shadow  that  hovered  on  the  confines  of 
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thought.  And  even  as  he  questioned,  the  wise  one 
departed  and  left  him  in  self-bewilderment. 

A  true  philosopher  would  have  cherished  the 
light,  and  kept  open  the  windows  through  which  it 
came  ;  for  the  true  philosopher  searches  after  truth, 
in  order  that,  by  means  of  it,  he  may  know  the 
paths  that  lead  up  the  mountain-heights  of  wisdom. 
But  Ehrenfried,  after  reaching  the  solution  he  had 
sought,  pushed  the  theme  aside  and  began  bewil- 
dering himself  with  other  questions,  that,  to  one 
of  his  mind,  grew  naturally  out  of  this  solution. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  every  man  is  exactly  in  his 
right  place,"  he  said,  "then  it  is  wrong  to  seek 
for  change,  elevation  or  advancement ;  for  all 
such  changes  of  condition  must  of  necessity  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  things.  But  I  cannot  accept 
this  conclusion ;  and  yet,  taking  the  premises  laid 
down,  it  is  but  logical.  What  then  ?  If  the  log- 
ical inference  jvill  not  hold,  can  the  basis  of  the 
argument  be  sound  ?" 

So  reasoning  with  himself,  our  sage  wove  anew 
the  veil  which  the  wise  instructor  had  torn  away, 
draping  again  the  windows  of  his  soul  and  sitting 
among  shadows. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EARYING  himself  with  this  new  problem, 
Ehrenfried's  mind  grew  darker  and  more 
perplexed.  He  toiled  over  it  for  many 
days,  and  yet  there  came  no  light  through  the 
windows  of  his  soul. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  it  clearly  !"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  sat  with  bowed  head. 

"  To  enlightened  reason  it  is  all  as  clear  as 
noonday." 

The  voice  that  broke  in  upon  the  philosopher 
was  sweet  and  refreshing. 

"  My  poor  doubter,"  said  the  wise  one,  "  you 
toil  in  vain  over  these  problems  so  long  as  you 
seek  to  measure  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  Eternal 
progress  is  the  law  of  human  life,  and  not  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  or  a  minute  passes  that  does  not  mark 
some  change  in  the  life  of  man,  both  as  to  his 
inner  state  and  external  condition." 

21 
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"  So  I  read  the  record  of  my  own  life  and  that 
of  the  human  life  about  me  in  all  its  wonderful 
panoramic  changes,-"  said  Ehrenfried.  "  But 
how  am  I  to  reconcile  facts  with  the  doctrine  you 
teach,  that  every  man  is  in  his  best  place  ?'  ' 

"  Nothing  is  easier.  To-day  every  man's  exter- 
nal life  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  for  his  inter- 
nal life." 

"  That  is  only  re-stating  the  case,"  said  Ehren- 
fried. 

"To-morrow,"  continued  his  monitor,  "his 
external  life  will  be  in  something  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.     Why?" 

Ehrenfried  bent  his  head  and  pondered  the 
question.     After  a  little  silence  he  answered  : 

"Because  his  inner  life  needs  a  different  ex- 
ternal?" 

"Yes.     But  why?" 

"  For  its  truer  growth?"  , 

"Yes.  All  of  God's  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  as  I  have  many  times  said  to  you, 
have  sole  reference  to  their  eternal  well-being; 
and  his  providence  is  nothing  more  than  a  per- 
petual arrangement  of  what  is  external,  even  to 
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the  smallest  and  seemingly  least  important  things, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  react  upon,  stimulate 
and  develop  into  truer  and  better  states  the  inner 
life  of  the  soul,  or  keep  it  from  sinking  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  evil.  With  man's  perpetual  de- 
sire and  effort  to  change  his  external  life — with  his 
dissatisfied  struggles  for  things  beyond — God  is 
for  ever  co-operating,  and  for  ever  determining 
events  for  his  good.  What  is  best  for  his  soul 
always  takes  place ;  and  his  soul's  highest  inter- 
ests are  served  in  the  intense  struggles  after  some 
worldly  good  that  he  is  permitted  to  make,  even 
though  its  attainment  is  denied  by  his  heavenly 
Father.  Through  disappointment  and  pain  he 
either  rises  to  a  better  life  or  is  held  back  from 
going  down  into  a  lower  depth  of  worldliness  and 
selfishness." 

"The  thought  bewilders  me/'  answered  Ehren- 
fried.  "It  involves  more  than  I  can  grasp.  If 
there  was  but  one  life  so  watched  over  and  cared 
for,  a  wise  disposition  of  events  would  require  an 
infinite  perception  to  reach  the  end  proposed. 
But  when  countless  myriads  of  human  souls  are 
thus  to  be  followed  moment  by  moment,  each  with 
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a  different  adaptation  of  means,  a  system  of  prov- 
idence must  be  in  operation  so  vast,  so  comprehen- 
sive, so  minute,  so  wonderful,  as  to  baffle  our 
comprehension." 

"Is  that  an  argument  against  such  a  prov- 
idence?" asked  the  wise  one. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Ehrenfried.  "But  it  is 
this  coming  down  into  minute  and  particular  things 
that  complicates  to  me  the  problem.  I  can  un- 
derstand how  there  may  be  a  general  providence — 
nay,  must  be — but  that  the  great  and  infinite  God 
should  busy  himself  with  the  particular  things 
in  each  and  every  man's  life — miserable  wretches 
that  so  many  of  us  are  ! — is  not  so  clear  or  prob- 
able." 

"  You  say  a  general  providence?" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  there  anything  general  that  is  not  made  up 
of  particulars  ?  The  general  movement  of  a  watch 
is  the  result  of  the  particular  movements  of  many 
wheels  all  adjusted  to  one  harmonious  result.  If 
anything  gets  out  of  order  in  the  smallest  of  these, 
the  whole  is  disturbed.  And  so  in  every  other 
piece  of  mechanism.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
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general  or  universal  that  is  not  the  result  of  a  har- 
monious relation  of  parts  of  particulars.  And  so 
in  God's  providence  the  general  system  grows  out 
of  the  particular,  and  is  perfect  just  in  the  degree 
that  each  human  life  is  cared  for  with  as  much 
concern  and  wise  provision  as  if  it  were  the  only 
human  life." 

"You  lift  me  into  a  new  region  of  thought," 
said  Ehrenfried.  "  You  touch  my  eyes,  and  they 
see  with  a  clearer  vision." 

"I  present  you  with  the  truth,  and  just  in  the 
degree  that  you  are  in  the  desire  to  see  truth  for 
its  own  sake  does  it  become  clear  to  your  mind," 
was  answered. 

"  Oh  the  wonderful  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  !"  exclaimed  Ehrenfried.  "  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out." 

"And  yet  he  is  perpetually  revealing  himself," 
was  answered.  "  He  is  all  the  while  giving  us  to 
know  of  his  wisdom  and  to  receive  of  his  good- 
ness." 

Ehrenfried' s  countenance,  which  had  bright- 
ened, grew  thoughtful,  and  then  shadowed  again. 

"  This  morning,"  he  said,  "  as  I  walked  in  one 
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of  the  miserable  quarters  of  the  city,  I  saw  little 
children  in  want  and  suffering,  growing  up  among 
the  most  debasing  influences.  I  saw  drunken  men 
and  women ;  I  heard  cursings  and  revilings ;  I  saw 
wrong  and  cruel  things  that  made  my  heart  ache 
with  pity  and  burn  with  indignation.  And  I  said 
to  myself,  '  Is  there  a  good  and  wise  and  all-pow- 
erful God  who  sees  this,  and  comes  not  to  the 
rescue  ?'  If  /could  change  it  all  by  a  word,  with 
what  a  wild  burst  of  joy  would  I  not  speak  that 
word  !  But  the  hand  of  God  is  not  put  forth  to 
hinder  the  wrong  nor  to  save  the  weak  and  inno- 
cent. Oh,  my  friend  and  counselor,  this  to 
me  is  one  of  the  darkest  and  dreariest  problems 
of  human  life.  It  oppresses  me.  It  fills  my 
thoughts  with  perplexing  doubts.  I  am  unable  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  infinite 
compassion  and  infinite  power.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  external  life  of  all  those 
wretched,  suffering,  sinning  human  souls  is  just 
the  one  that  is  best  for  them." 

And  the  wise  one  answered  : 

"  Taking  the  hereditary  quality  and  the  acquired 
evils  of  life  into  account,  and  the  fact  that  in  all 
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of  God's  operations  with  man  he  jealously  guards 
against  any  substitution  of  his  own  will  for  that 
human  rationality  and  freedom  which  secure  to 
every  one  his  personal  individuality  or  self-hood, 
and  you  can  see  that  even  in  these  sad  conditions 
the  external  may  still  be  so  adjusted  by  providence 
as  to  give  the  inner  life  a  plane  of  activity  that  shall 
best  preserve  human  freedom." 

"Better  than  it  could  be  preserved  in  any  other 
conditions  of  life?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"Yes,  unless  those  conditions  came  in  orderly 
sequences.  The  poor,  stunted,  half-starved  plant, 
struggling  for  life  in  the  scant  soil  of  some  rocky 
crevice,  will  live  on  and  wrest  from  nature  the 
elements  of  growth,  but  die  if  you  drag  it  up  too 
hastily  by  the  roots,  and  plant  it  without  special 
care  in  the  rich  soil  of  your  garden." 

"  Then  it  is  best  to  leave  the  poor  and  wretched 
and  vile  where  they  are?"  said  Ehrenfried;  "for 
if  we  strive  to  give  them  a  better  external  condi- 
tion, we  may  destroy  that  life  of  individual  free- 
dom which  it  is  the  providence  of  God  to  save." 

"The  poor,  starving  plant,  struggling  for  life 
in  its  rocky  crevice,  may  become  a  goodly  tree  if 
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with  skillful  hands  in  the  right  season  you  care- 
fully withdraw  its  roots  from  their  sterile  fasten- 
ings, and  removing  it  to  your  garden,  transplant 
it  there,  and  faithfully  minister  to  its  needs.  If 
you  do  not  so  transplant  it,  nature  will  not  desert 
the  hapless  thing,  but  give  it  nourishment  accord- 
ing to  its  limited  need.  Stunted  and  feeble  though 
it  be,  its  individuality  will  be  perfectly  maintained. 
And  so  with  human  plants.  God  never  withdraws 
from  them  his  loving  care  ;  never  suffers  a  change 
in  their  external  condition  that  will  make  the  inner 
life  less  free ;  never  pulls,  them  out  of  sterile 
ground  with  a  violence  that  breaks  their  delicate 
roots,  and  thus  destroys  in  them  the  power  to  draw 
nourishment  from  even  the  richest  soil." 

"  I  think  I  see  your  meaning,"  said  the  philos- 
opher. "All  growth,  development,  improve- 
ments, must  come  by  orderly  and  gradual  processes. 
There  may  be  changes  in  the  external  condition 
so  great  that  the  inner  life  cannot  find  sustenance 
therein." 

"Yes,  and  none  but  God,  who  sees  the  inner 
life,  can  know  how  best  to  order  the  external." 

"Should  we  not,  then,  be  extremely  guarded 
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how  we  thrust  in  our  uncertain  hands,  in  efforts  to 
change  the  places  and  conditions  of  those  who 
excite  our  interest  or  compassion?" 

"  In  the  external  affairs  of  men/'  was  answered, 
"  God  works  by  human  agencies,  and  he  must 
work  by  what  he  finds  in  his  agents.  And  so  he 
moves  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  benefi- 
cent ends  by  the  power  of  their  affections.  Men 
do  good  to  their  fellow-men  from  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent motives — some  from  a  love  of  being  thought 
benevolent,  some  from  a  natural  tenderness  of 
feeling  that  is  hurt  at  the  sight  of  suffering,  some 
in  the  fear  of  losing  or  the  desire  of  gaining 
heaven,  and  some  from  genuine  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor, which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  seek 
in  the  denial  of  self  this  heavenly  grace.  Now, 
moved  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  or  kindred 
impulses,  men  and  women  are  all  the  while  seek- 
ing to  do  good  to  the  poor  and  suffering  and 
simple  ;  and  God  is  ever  their  co-worker,  leading 
and  directing  them  by  hidden  influences  to  the 
best  means,  or  intercepting  and  hindering  where, 
misguided  zeal  or  mistaken  kindness  would  do  harm 
to  the  soul.  To  the  soul,  I  say  ;  for  you  must 
3  * 
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never  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  idea,  that  all 
of  God's  providences,  as  I  have  often  said  to  you, 
have  sole  reference  to  man's  eternal  well-being.,, 

"And  so  men  work  blindly,"  said  Ehren- 
fried. 

"Not  entirely  so.  Scripture  and  reason,  if 
the  one  is  studied  and  the  other  exercised,  will  in 
most  cases  make  the  way  clear.  To  help  the  evil, 
for  instance,  is  to  do  harm  to  the  good,  for  it  en- 
courages and  sustains  the  evil  in  wrong-doing. 
This  is  clear  to  the  reason.  If  you  take  a  man 
who  from  idleness,  dishonesty  and  sensual  indul- 
gence has  gradually  gone  down,  down,  into  the 
lower  depths  of  human  depravity  and  destitution, 
and  surround  him  with  comforts  that  he  has  made 
no  effort  to  gain  for  himself,  you  do  not  really 
better  his  condition.  His  life  is  the  same ;  and 
in  the  gratification  of  that  life  he  will  trample  on 
all  justice,  humanity  and  right,  and,  if  not  hin- 
dered by  perpetual  gift  and  restraint,  will  plunge 
again  in  a  kind  of  mad  haste  into  the  filthy  condi- 
tion out  of  which,  in  mistaken  kindness,  you  raised 
him. 

"And    yet,"    continued    the  wise    one,   "in  a 
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certain  sense,  men  do  work  blindly.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  an  apostle,  '  Paul  may  plant  and 
Apollos  water,  but  God  gives  the  increase. '  It  is 
our  work  to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity,  to 
put  forth  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  may  in  our 
judgment  need  help,  to  raise  up  the  bowed  down, 
to  succor  the  oppressed,  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked,  trusting  that  God  will  so  act  in 
all  our  efforts  to  do  good  that  they  shall  have  a 
divine  efficiency. ' ' 

"Then,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "  if  I  understand 
you  aright,  we  may  seek  in  all  seemingly  judicious 
ways  to  change  not  only  our  own  but  the  external 
conditions  of  others,  trusting  to  God's  wise  and 
loving  co-operation  to  the  end  that  good  may 
come." 

"It  is  our  duty  so  to  do,"  was  replied.  "  Pro- 
gress is  a  law  of  human  existence.  There  are 
perpetual  changes  of  state  as  to  the  soul,  and  nat- 
ural changes  of  place  and  condition  correspond  to 
these,  and  are  essential  to  their  life  and  develop- 
ment. Only  God  can  rightly  adjust  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  this  he  is  always  doing,  even  to  the 
minutest  and  seemingly  least  important  things." 
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"If  he  would  only  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
men  to  save  the  little  children  ! ' '  exclaimed  Ehren- 
fried — "these  innocents  not  yet  hardened  in 
vice  and  crime,  whose  feet,  if  not  turned  quickly 
into  better  ways,  will  enter  the  road  that  leads  to 
hell." 

"He  is  putting  it  into  as  many  hearts  as  will 
open  to  his  divine  compassion,"  was  replied. 

"  Alas  that  they  are  so  few  !"  said  Ehrenfried. 

"The  number  is  increasing  daily,"  said  the 
wise  one.  "Heaven  is  drawing  nearer  to  the 
earth,  and  a  new  life  is  flowing  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  A  few  years  ago,  and  there  were  no  homes 
for  little  wanderers,  nor  children's  hospitals,  nor 
mission  schools,  nor  the  scores  of  charities  now 
reaching  out  to  save  the  little  ones  whose  sad 
state  so  touches  your  heart." 

"  Good  as  far  as  it  goes,"  returned  Ehrenfried, 
"  and  I  am  glad  for  the  promise  of  things  to  come. 
But  oh,  is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  the  thousands  who 
are  perishing  without  hope  ! — who  will  be  lost  ere 
these  comparatively  weak  and  limited  agencies 
can  reach  them  !" 

"  In  all  their  unhappy  conditions,"  was  replied, 
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"  God  in  his  merciful  providence  is  ever  near  them, 
watching  over  the  inner  life,  and  so  repressing  and 
modifying  external  things  that  this  life  shall  be 
hurt  as  little  as  possible.  If  there  are  hereditary 
tendencies  to  good,  these  will  be  so  guarded  as 
not  to  be  lost ;  if  the  proclivities  to  evil  are  strong 
from  the  force  of  parental  life,  God  will  so  ar- 
range the  order  of  external  things  that  they  shall 
break  and  repress  them  up  to  the  very  points  of 
touching  the  soul's  perfect  freedom,  but  not  be- 
yond, for  this  would  be  to  destroy  its  power  to 
become  his  likeness  and  image.  And  so  you  see 
that,  even  as  it  is,  God's  love  is  ever  acting  through 
his  wisdom  for  the  salvation  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded. 

"  The  lower  and  viler  the  life  into  which  these 
little  children  are  born,  the  harder  and  more  pain- 
ful is  their  external  condition.  There  is  a  prov- 
idence in  this ;  for  these  hard  conditions  chasten 
and  repress  much  of  the  evil  inherited,  thus  hold- 
ing it  in  abeyance.  They  are  toughened  and 
made  strong,  they  are  disciplined  and  taught  self- 
control,  and  in  after  life  we  find  in  many  of  them 
the  world's  best  workers.     God  has  not  forgotten 
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them  if  man  has,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  evil  and 
wrong  and  suffering  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
he  preserves  in  them  a  state  of  freedom  and  ration- 
ality by  the  exercise  of  which  they  may,  if  they  will, 
rise  into  angelic  life.  The  possibilities  for  good 
are  as  fully  preserved  in  them  as  in  children  born 
to  the  most  favored  conditions;  and  among  the 
former  as  many  may  attain  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  among  the  latter." 

"  Can  that  be  so?"  exclaimed  Ehrenfried. 

"  Are  the  children  of  the  rich  more  gifted  with 
heavenly  graces  than  the  children  of  the  poor? 
Are  pride,  self-indulgence  and  scorn  of  the  humble 
evils  of  a  less  soul-destroying  type  than  the  grosser 
and  more  sensual  passions  indulged  by  the  miser- 
ably poor?" 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"God  careth  for  all  with  equal  love,"  said  the 
wise  one.  "  No  condition  is  so  low  and  helpless 
that  he  cannot  go  down  into  it  with  power  to 
save." 

"His  ways  are  past  finding  out,"  said  Ehren- 
fried. 

"We  see  only  in  part,"  returned  his  instructor. 
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"And  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  for  we  are  finite 
and  he  is  infinite.  But  this  much  is  plain  to  human 
reason,  and  on  this  we  may  rest  our  faith :  God 
is  perfect  in  his  love  and  in  his  wisdom." 

"  So  his  word  teaches,  and  so  I  fully  believe. 
He  is  a  just  God,  and  full  of  divine  compassion — a 
wise,  a  powerful,  an  omniscient  and  an  omnipresent 
God." 

"In  the  loving  guardianship  of  such  a  Being, 
will  not  his  creatures  be  cared  for  with  the  wisest 
and  tenderest  care  ?  Will  he  not  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  ?  Will  he  suffer  the  feeblest  germ  of 
good  to  perish  ?  Will  he  fail  in  even  the  smallest 
things  so  to  adjust  the  external  to  the  internal 
planes  of  life  as  to  secure  for  every  man  the  high- 
est possible  condition  in  the  world  to  come?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Ehrenfried.  "Nay,  it 
must  be  so." 

"It  is  so,"  was  the  impressive  answer.  "And 
now  I  think  you  will  see  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  declared — that  man's  external  condition  at 
any  given  time  is  the  best  possible  one,  being  that 
by  means  of  which  the  Lord  can  best  lead  him 
into  good  or  hold  him  back  from  evil." 
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"  Yes,  I  see  it  now  in  clearer  light.  But  another 
question  comes  in  :  If  the  Divine  Providence  is 
perpetually  interfering  with,  modifying,  intercept- 
ing, baffling,  confounding,  our  best-laid  plans, 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  change  or  improve  our 
condition  ?  If,  as  you  once  said  to  me,  human 
prudence  is  nothing  and  the  Divine  Providence 
everything,  what  is  the  use  of  exercising  human 
prudence  ?  Why  not  drop  the  oars  and  drift,  let- 
ting Providence  guide  our  vessels,  instead  of  per- 
petually pushing  and  pulling  here  in  and  there  out 
of  the  dangerous  places  into  which  our  ignorance 
leads  us?" 

Ehrenfried  waited  for  the  answer,  but  it  did  not 
come ;  and  looking  up,  he  found  himself  again 
alone. 


CHAPTER   III. 


P[UMAN   prudence   is  nothing/'  said    the 
2jj    philosopher.       He    was    speaking    to    a 

1 — '    friend,  and  threw  out  the  proposition  as 

a  formula  rather  than  a  conviction. 

"  It  is  everything,  so  far  as  man's  success  in  life 
is  concerned,"  answered  his  friend. 

"Let  us  look  at  that,"  said  Ehrenfried,  into 
whose  mind  came  a  feeble  ray  of  light.  "The 
most  prudent  of  men  often  find  their  best-laid 
plans  of  no  avail,  and  encounter  failure  where  they 
had  looked  for  success." 

"Some  defect  in  their  prudence,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Or  some  setting  of  it  aside  by  a  superior, 
more  intelligent,  subtly-working  and  all-pervading 
Providence,"  returned  Ehrenfried. 

There  came  for  an  instant  a  blank,  half-startled 
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look  into  the  friend's  face.  He  was  what  is  called 
a  shrewd,  calculating  man,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  prudence  and  forethought  had  risen  from  a 
humble  position  in  life  to  one  of  considerable 
wealth  and  influence.  Success  had  so  far  crowned 
his  efforts  in  almost  everything  to  which  he  had 
put  his  hand,  and  he  had  grown  very  self-confi- 
dent. "  I  have  been  the  architect  of  my  own 
fortune,"  was  one  of  his  favorite  expressions. 
And  he  was  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  himself 
with  others,  and  taking  large  credit  for  superior 
tact,  ability  and  force  of  character. 

"I  doubt  this  subtle,  all-pervading  influence  of 
which  you  speak,"  he  said,  with  a  shade  of  un- 
steadiness in  his  voice. 

"Do  you  doubt  an  overruling,  all-adjusting 
Providence?"  asked  the  philosopher. 

"No,  not  in  a  general  way.  Not  a  Providence 
governing  by  universal  laws — the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  a  just  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in 
human  affairs.  There  are  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
for  instance.  If  we  regard  these  in  physical 
matters,  we  build  solidly  and  permanently,  we 
walk  safely,  we  avoid  disaster.     Then  there  are 
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the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  which,  in  turning  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature  to  our  use,  we  must  care- 
fully regard,  or  must  injure  where  we  had  hoped  to 
serve.  The  laws  of  trade  and  morals  are  as  surely 
operative  as  any  other  laws.  If  a  man  conduct 
his  business  prudently,  he  will  succeed ;  if  impru- 
dently, he  will  fail.  You  know  Hamil,  who  was 
all  broken  up  last  year  ?  Well,  we  started  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  about  an  equal  amount  of 
capital.     But  he  started  wrong. " 

"  And  you  right,"  said  Ehrenfried. 

"  Exactly  so.  He  took  a  store  at  five  hundred 
dollars  rent  more  than  I  paid,  and  hired  a  book- 
keeper and  salesman,  while  I  kept  my  own  books, 
posting  them  in  the  evening.  So,  in  the  very  first 
year,  his  expenses  were  twelve  hundred  dollars 
more  than  mine,  and  on  comparison  of  the  year's 
business  we  stood  about  even  as  to  sales.  I  did 
not  make  a  bad  debt,  because  I  would  not  sell  to 
a  doubtful  customer.  But  Hamil  made  a  single 
loss  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  quite  a  number 
of  smaller  ones.  In  fact,  while  I  counted  a  profit 
of  over  two  thousand  dollars  on  the  year's  busi- 
ness, he  had  not  made  a  cent.     Now,  my  success 
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in  this  first  year  was  the  result  of  prudence,  firm- 
ness and  economy  in  expenses  ;  his  failure  to  make 
a  dollar  the  result  of  his  lack  of  prudence  and 
economy.  Providence  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
As  we  began,  so  we  have  continued — he  doing 
things  in  a  loose,  imprudent  way,  and  I  watching 
my  business  at  every  point.  The  result  is  the 
same  with  each  of  us  as  it  is  in  all  like  cases,  and 
will  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  A  man's 
failure  or  success  in  this  life  is  with  himself.  There 
are  laws  of  trade  which,  if  steadily  observed,  will 
lead  to  fortune.  Without  their  observance,  no 
business  can  succeed.'' 

"  Baldwin  was  accounted  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  careful  of  men,"  said  Ehrenfried.  "For 
thirty  years  he  was  eminently  successful,  rarely 
in  all  that  time  making,  it  is  said,  a  losing  opera- 
tion. But  all  at  once,  with  a  strange  sort  of  per- 
versity, things  began  to  go  wrong,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  the  splendid  fortune  he  had  built  up 
was  gone.  To-day  he  counts  his  income  by  tens 
instead  of  by  hundreds  and  thousands." 

"  He  grew  over-confident  or  careless,"  answered 
the  friend,  with  a  veil  of  huskiness  in  his  voice. 
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"  Let  us  suppose/'  said  Ehrenfried,  "that 
continued  success  in  business  and  the  possession 
of  large  wealth  were  so  hurtful  to  his  soul  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  ever.     What  then  ?" 

A  slight  pallor  struck  into  the  face  of  the  mer- 
chant with  whom  he  was  conversing. 

"God's  providence  with  man  has  for  its  end 
his  eternal  well-being.  All  else  is  subordinate  and 
tributary,"  said  the  philosopher,  drawing  from 
memory  the  things  he  had  received  from  his  wise 
instructor,  and  making  them  his  own  by  thought 
and  reason.  "If  in  anything  the  external  life 
which  a  man  gains  for  himself  becomes  more 
hurtful  to  his  soul  than  would  be  a  different  ex- 
ternal, then  by  ways  he  cannot  perceive  nor  coun- 
teract, though  he  possessed  all  human  wisdom  and 
the  subtlest  human  prudence,  Providence  changes 
his  external  condition ;  and  if  poverty  is  the  dis- 
cipline he  needs,  poverty  will  be  his  portion." 

Ehrenfried  saw  a  quick  shiver  pass  for  an  instant 
over  the  merchant. 

"  You  talk  in  a  strange  way,"  he  said,  drawing 
in  his  breath  like  one  who  had  been  for  a  moment 
deprived  of  air. 
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"  Could  it  be  otherwise,  and  God  not  fail  in  his 
care  for  the  children  of  men  ?  If  he  permitted 
the  things  of  this  world  which  are  to  be  used  for  a 
little  season  to  become  agencies  of  spiritual  destruc- 
tion, he  wrould  not  be  a  God  of  infinite  love  and 
tender  compassion.  He  would  be  less  beneficent 
than  the  human  father  who  denies  the  things  that 
would  hurt  his  child,  and  chastens  him  that  he 
may  turn  from  evil  to  good." 

"Then,  indeed,"  answered  the  merchant, 
"human  prudence,  in  the  end,  is  nothing,  as  you 
said,  and  the  providence  of  God  everything. ' ' 

"I  see  it  in  a  clearer  light  than  I  ever  saw  it 
before,"  said  Ehrenfried.  "I  questioned  and 
doubted,  but  now  it  is  plain  to  me  as  the  sun  at 
mid-day.  God  is  infinite  and  eternal.  He  gives 
us  life  in  this  lower  world  of  nature  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  borne  into  a  higher  life — the  life  of 
heaven.  Now,  what  is  more  certain  than  that  in 
all  our  ways  his  providence  will  be  in  the  perpetual 
effort  to  lead  and  guide  us  into  conditions  that  shall 
best  serve  our  spiritual  well-being  ?  If  it  were  not 
so,  his  love  or  his  power  would  beholden." 

The  merchant  bent  his  head,  and  sat  for  a  long 
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time  with  downcast  eyes.  Speaking  at  length,  he 
said  : 

"I  never  so  thought  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
man." 

"Nor  does  one  in  a  thousand  so  think.  Even 
those  who  recognize  his  controlling  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  men  rarely  think  of  this  influence  as 
reaching  beyond  natural  things.  They  accept 
prosperity  as  some  special  sign  of  favor,  and 
humble  themselves  in  misfortune  or  sorrow,  be- 
lieving that  in  something  they  have  offended  God, 
who  chastens  them  in  anger.  Only  a  few  are  able 
in  adversity  or  affliction  to  see  the  loving  hand 
that  gives   them  pain." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  merchant,  "that 
your  view  of  Providence,  if  generally  received, 
would  stop  more  than  half  the  world's  work. 
Who  would  toil  for  a  lifetime  in  building  up  a 
splendid  fortune  if  he  were  all  the  while  conscious 
that  a  superior  and  invisible  power  stood  by  him 
ready  at  any  moment  to  touch  the  fabric  and  cause 
it  to  fall  in  pieces?" 

"  It  is  a  law  of  Divine  Providence,  I  have  been 
told,"  answered  Ehrenfried,  "that  no  man  shall 
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have  such  a  living  consciousness;  but  be  kept  in 
the  appearance  that  his  affairs  in  this  world  are 
controlled  and  determined  wholly  by  his  own 
prudence.  In  this  way  human  freedom  is  pre- 
served. He  is  left  to  act  from  reason  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  in  the  degree  that  he  brings  these  into 
exercise,  and  walks  as  they  direct — wisely  and  pru- 
dently— will  he  find  a  goodly  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess he  strives  for.  There  will  be  some  failures  in 
his  plans — there  always  are  in  the  best  that  can  be 
laid — but  in  most  of  these  he  will  see  human  de- 
fect and  not  an  overruling  Providence.  He 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  just  where  he  made  a  mis- 
take— just  where  he  overreached  himself — just 
where  he  acted  with  culpable  imprudence.  It  is 
with  this  perfect  freedom  of  determination  and 
action  in  man  that  Providence  works  for  his  eter- 
nal good.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  his  freedom 
and  rationality  that  man  is  man ;  and  it  is  the 
wonder  of  God's  government  over  him  that,  while 
it  controls  him  in  everything  down  to  the  minutest 
affairs  of  life,  it  yet  so  hides  itself  from  him  that 
he  seems  every  moment  to  be  living  from  himself 
and  acting  in  the  most  absolute  freedom." 
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"I  shall  never  feel  safe  again,"  said  the 
friend. 

u  What  I  have  just  spoken  will  fade  out  of  your 
thought/'  replied  Ehrenfried,  "  and  you  will  go  on 
as  self-confident  as  ever.  You  will  not  believe  it 
in  your  heart." 

"  If  it  be  true,  it  were  better  for  me  that  I  be- 
lieved it,"  was  answered. 

"  Yes,  if  you  believed  it  like  a  Christian  philos- 
opher, as  a  wise  friend  once  said  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  the  mer- 
chant. 

"A  Christian  philosopher  is  one  who  not  only 
studies  the  divine  law  in  its  relation  to  man,  but 
accepts  it  as  a  perfect  law  founded  in  love  and 
wisdom.  In  the  affairs  of  this  life  he  works  with 
intelligent  skill.  If  a  man  of  business,  he  tries  to 
make  his  business  successful,  and  in  all  honest 
ways  prosecutes  it  diligently  and  prudently, 
looking  for  the  reward  of  his  labor,  and  content 
to  receive  what  comes,  knowing  that  in  his  effort 
God's  controlling  power  lies  as  a  hidden  force 
compassing  the  very  result  that  will  best  serve  his 
eternal   good.     He   obeys    the   laws   of  physical, 
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civil,  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  so  places  him- 
self in  accord  with  divine  laws.  He  cannot  tell 
what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  but  of  one  thing 
he  is  profoundly  assured — he  knows  that  a  wise 
and  loving  Father  is  leading  him  heavenward,  and 
that  the  way  his  feet  must  tread  will  be  rough  or 
smooth  in  the  degree  best  for  him." 

"  Men  would  be  happier  if  there  were  Chris- 
tian philosophers  after  the  model  you  give,"  said 
the  merchant. 

"  But  no  less  efficient  workers  in  the  world,' ' 
answered  Ehrenfried. 

"Perhaps    not.     I    cannot    say.     The    whole 
subject   involves   so   much   that   I   do  not  see   it 
clearly. ' ' 

"It  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  said 
the  philosopher,  who  was  coming  to  be  less  a 
doubter. 

"It  makes  of  man  a  very  small  affair,' '  an- 
swered the  merchant,  with  a  touch  of  discomfort 
in  his  voice — "little  more  than  a  puppet." 

"Much  more  in  every  way,"  was  replied. 

"What  more,  if  he  be  holden  or  led  every 
moment  by  a  stronger  than  himself? — if  his  pru- 
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dence  be  nothing,  and  God's  providence  all  and 
in  all?" 

"Is  man  life  in  himself?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"  Put  your  question  in  another  shape,"  said  the 
merchant. 

"  Is  man  self-created  ?" 

"  No,  for  then  he  would  be  God." 

"  If,  then,  man's  life  is  not  his  own,  the  life  he 
possesses  must  be  derived,  and  perpetually  depend- 
ent on  its  source." 

"Yes." 

"  His  soul  is  a  spiritual  organism  into  which  life 
can  flow  and  act. ' ' 

"Say  on." 

"Now,  if  in  this  life  there  should  be  implanted 
no  power  of  free  determination,  the  man  would  be 
a  puppet  and  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct." 

"Yes,  that  is  plain,"  returned  the  friend. 

"The  wonderful  thing  in  this  creation  of  a  soul 
and  the  breathing  into  it  of  the  breath  of  life  is  its 
gift  of  conscious  self-hood  ;  for  all  a  man  can 
learn  by  looking  into  the  mystery  of  his  own  life 
is  the  apparent  truth  that  he  lives  from  himself 
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He  has  free  thought  and  free  determination.  He 
can  obey  the  divine  law  written  upon  his  heart  or 
contained  in  the  word  of  God,  or  he  can  disobey, 
at  will.  He  can  do  good  or  evil.  But  if  he  were 
compelled  by  an  irresistible  force  to  do  the  one 
and  refrain  from  the  other,  he  would  no  longer  be 
man." 

"  And  yet  for  all  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "  he 
is  hedged  around  and  controlled,  and  led  by  ways 
that  he  knows  not.  There  is,  according  to  your 
view  of  Providence,  a  perpetual  interference  with 
man's  freedom  to  do  as  he  will." 

"  Never,  unless  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom 
he  would  interiorly  hurt  himself  or  others  ;  and 
then  this  overruling  beneficence  hides  itself  so  as 
not  to  be  seen,  and  so  wisely  arranges  the  inter- 
ference that  the  soul's  freedom  is  not  touched  in 
the  smallest  degree." 

"Ah,  I  see  it  now!"  answered  the  friend. 
"  Not  clearly,  yet  as  a  dim  revelation." 

"See  what?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"The  relation  between  man's  freedom  and 
God's  controlling  providence." 

"None  but  the  only  wise  and  good  can  adjust 
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that   relation.     God    were   less   than  God  if  not 
equal    to  the  work.     When  we  doubt,   it  is   the 
weak,  dull,  blind   and  imperfect  finite  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  infinite.' ' 
5  D 
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F,"  said  Ehrenfried,  questioning  in  his 
own  mind  of  the  human  soul  and  its 
power  of  free  determination — "if  God 
made  man  with  a  possibility  in  his  nature  of  turn- 
ing from  good  to  evil,  why  punish  him  for  so 
turning  ?" 

"God  never  punishes,"  said  a  voice  full  of  a 
grave  yet  tender  earnestness.  The  philosopher 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  face  of  his  in- 
structor.    "  God  is  love." 

"Are  we  not  all  cursed  in  the  sin  of  Adam? 
Is  not  God  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day? 
Does  he  not  cast  the  evil  into  hell  and  compass 
them  with  torment?"   asked  Ehrenfried. 

"No,"  answered  the  wise  one. 

"Then  the  Bible  is  not  true,"  answered  the 
philosopher. 

50 
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"It  is   God's  word,   and   his  word  is  eternal 
truth.' ' 

"Then  men  have  not  read  it  aright,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Better  so  believe  than  attribute  blind  human 
passions  to  God.  No,  men  have  not  in  all  things  . 
read  it  aright.  And  shall  we  wonder  at  this  ? 
Were  those  who  could  not  see  the  real  meaning  of 
things  in  nature  able  to  understand  the  deeper 
things  of  Revelation  ?  Men  do  not  go  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages,  nor  to  the  dim  light  of  the  morning 
that  broke  after  them,  for  truth  in  science,  which  is 
the  divine  law  in  natural  things.  Why  then  hold 
to  the  interpretations  of  divine  law  in  spiritual 
things  as  given  by  the  men  of  those  obscure  and 
ignorant  times?  They,  judging  of  God's  essential 
nature  by  their  own,  invested  him  with  a  spirit  of 
retribution.  As  in  nature  they  accepted  for  truth 
the  appearances  of  things,  believing  that  the  sun 
went  round  our  earth,  so  in  the  Bible  they  took  for 
truth  the  literal  sense,  or  the  appearance  of  truth  in 
the  letter,  and  from  limited  views  of  this  built  up 
systems  of  doctrines  that  are  still  taught  in  the 
churches,  though  reason  and  the  nobler  instinct  of 
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the   heart  are   in   secret  or  open   protest   against 
many  of  them." 

"  What  are  the  doctrines  to  which  you  refer  ?" 
asked  Ehrenfried. 

"Nearly  every  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Churches  now  taught  is  included  in  the  category," 
was  replied. 

"What  particular  doctrine  ?"  asked  the  philos- 
opher. 

"Take  that  of  the  Lord,  in  which  it  is  taught 
that  there  are  three  divine  persons,  and  yet  only 
one  God.  If  you  have  three  divine  persons,  you 
must  have  three  separate  individuals,  and  of  neces- 
sity three  Gods.  And  the  theism  of  the  churches, 
as  explained  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  provides 
for  at  least  two — one  of  them  offended,  angry, 
implacable,  the  other  full  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion; the  one  dooming  countless  millions  to 
hell  for  the  transgression  of  a  single  individual, 
and  the  other  of  such  infinite  tenderness  and  love 
that  he  gives  his  own  life  to  placate  the  wrath  that 
will  have  nothing  less  than  a  divine  compensation 
for  a  human  debt  of  guilt." 

"  Is  not  this  taught  in  the  Bible  ?" 
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"No." 

"  Does  it  not  say  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"  It  says,"  was  replied,  "that  he  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  There  is  no  substitution  of 
a  victim  here — no  angry  father  and  pitying 
son." 

"But  there  are  two  beings — two  Gods,"  said 
Ehrenfried. 

"Do  you  believe  there  are  two  Gods,  or  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Bible?"  asked  the 
wise  one. 

"  No,  for  in  the  very  first  commandment  we 
read,  '  Hear,  O  Israel !  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
Lord,'  "  replied  Ehrenfried. 

"Then  if  in  another  part  of  the  Bible  you  find 
anything  that  seems  in  conflict  with  this  emphatic 
declaration,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  true 
meaning  lies  deeper  than  your  spiritual  insight  has 
yet  penetrated.  Do  not  accept  doctrines  that  are 
clearly  opposed    to  human  reason,   for    you  may 

safely  conclude  that   the  passages  in   Holy  Writ 
5  * 
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from  which  they  are  drawn  are  not  rightly  under- 
stood. There  is  only  one  God,  and  he  manifested 
himself  to  the  world  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not  come  to  suffer  and  die 
as  a  substitute  for  the  human  race,  but  to  lift  man- 
kind out  of  the  evil  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
to  change  the  whole  spiritual  order  of  things,  so 
that  evil  might  be  limited  and  subordinated  and 
salvation  made  possible  to  every  human  soul." 

"Then,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "according  to  this 
view  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement  must 
fall." 

"  Yes,  an  irrational,  man-made  doctrine,  orig- 
inating in  a  cruel  and  vindictive  age,  and  bearing 
in  all  its  painful  features  the  signs  of  its  origin. 
No  loving  human  father  against  whom  a  child  had 
sinned  would  sacrifice  a  pure  and  innocent  one  as 
a  condition  of  forgiveness." 

"But  God's  justice  had  to  be  satisfied,"  said 
Ehrenfried.      "  His  law  had  been  violated." 

"Can  justice  satisfy  itself  by  injustice?  Does 
wrong  make  right?  Can  the  cruel  death  of  an 
innocent  being  atone  for  the  sin  of  a  malefactor? 
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Were  any  court  in  the  land  to  decree  such  a  sub- 
stitution, would  not  the  people  lift  their  voices  as 
the  voice  of  one  man  in  condemnation?" 

"We  cannot  measure  infinite  justice  by  human 
limitations,"  answered  the  philosopher.  "  It  is 
a  mystery  of  God,  this  plan  of  atonement." 

"It  is  an  unscriptural,  man-made  scheme,  bear- 
ing in  every  part  the  sign  of  spiritual  ignorance 
and  human  passion, ' '  replied  his  instructor.  l '  The 
rational  enlightenment  of  the  age  is  struggling  for 
its  overthrow.  Everywhere  in  the  churches  men 
of  free  minds  are  beginning  to  question  its  claims 
to  a  divine  origin,  and  to  seek  a  higher  meaning 
in  the  Incarnation.  They  are  reading  Scripture 
from  a  new  standpoint  of  doctrine,  and  are  un- 
able to  see  how  God  can  be  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  if  the  alienation  had  been 
on  his  part  and  not  on  the  part  of  man.  They 
can  understand  how  in  the  Lord's  coming  down 
to  our  low  and  miserable  state  he  might  come  with 
power  to  redeem  and  save  us  from  evil.  Infinite 
love  and  compassion  would  be  moved  to  this,  and 
infinite  wisdom  devise  the  means  of  salvation. 
'God  so  loved  the  world!'     Think   of  that!      He 
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was  not  angry,  nor  stern,  nor  implacable,  but  lov- 

tog." 

"How  then  are  we  saved?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"By  shunning  evil  and  doing  good,  which  the 
Lord's  coming  made  possible." 

"Not  by  the  cleansing  power  of  the  blood  of 
Christ." 

"  What  is  the  blood  of  Christ?" 

Ehrenfried  bent  his  head  in  thought. 

"  The  blood  he  shed  upon  the  cross  ?"  asked  the 
wise  one — "  the  natural,  material  blood?  Now, 
in  what  way  can  such  blood  cleanse  the  soul  from 
sin?" 

"I  cannot  tell.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
religion  that  lies  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
reason." 

"If  that  be  so,  is  it  wise  or  safe  to  rest  your 
hope  of  salvation  on  any  doctrine  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  made  by  fallible  men  and  decreed  by  ec- 
clesiastical councils  ?  Are  men  so  assembled,  even 
in  our  enlightened  day,  competent  to  decide 
authoritatively  upon  a  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ?  And  if  not,  how  much  less  were  the  more 
ignorant  men  of  the  past  centuries,  whose  strait 
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jackets  and  gyves  are  upon  the  spiritual  man  of 
to-day,  holding  him  in  bondage  to  creeds  from 
which  reason  is  in  a  perpetual  effort  to  get 
free?" 

"The  blood  that  cleanseth  us  from  sin  is  not 
mere  natural  blood,"  answered  Ehrenfried. 

"No;  it  signifies  a  spiritual  power  or  quality," 
was  answered.  "Wine  is  not  blood,  and  yet  the 
Lord  took  the  cup  and  said,  'This  is  my  blood.* 
So  both  wine  and  blood  must  signify  the  spiritual 
power  that  cleanses  and  saves.  What  is  this  spir- 
itual power  ?  The  Lord  himself  answers  when  he 
says,  '  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  that  I 
have  spoken  unto  you?  That  word  must  be  divine 
truth.  The  blood  of  Christ,  then,  is  his  divine 
truth  received  into  the  understanding,  and  made 
to  cleanse  the  soul  from  evil  in  just  the  degree 
that  a  man's  life  is  conformed  thereto." 

A  light  came'  into  the  perplexed  face  of  Ehren- 
fried. 

"If  that  be  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  region  of 
mystery,"  he  said.  "  I  can  see  it  with  the  eyes  of 
my  understanding." 
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"  Doctrine/ '  replied  the  wise  one,  "  is  of  no 
use  to  man  unless  he  can  see  it  in  the  light  of 
reason.  A  blind  faith  is  no  faith  at  all,  only  a 
superstition.  It  may  be  false  or  true,  for  all  the 
man  can  tell.  The  substitution  of  faith  for  reason 
has  cursed  the  churches  with  spiritual  blindness. 
No  man  does  really  believe — nay,  he  cannot 
believe — any  doctrine  that  does  not  commend  it- 
self to  his  reason.  God  has  given  him  the  two 
faculties  of  freedom  and  rationality ;  and  only  in 
the  exercise  of  these  is  it  possible  for  him  to  know 
whether  the  doctrine  presented  to  him  be  of  God 
or  from  man.  No  other  man  can  see  truth  for 
you,  nor  can  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  men 
assembled  in  council  substitute  their  eyes  for  yours. 
They  may,  by  their  united  intelligence,  help  you 
to  see  what  was  before  hidden  or  obscured,  but 
their  authoritative  declaration  that  any  doctrine  is 
of  God  must  go  for  nothing  with  you,  unless 
the  truth  thereof  is  clear  to  your  own  interior 
sight." 

"  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  you  would  make 
every  man  a  free-thinker,' '  said  the  philosopher. 
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"  There  is  no  thinking  worth  the  name  that  is 
not  free  thinking,"  replied  his  instructor. 

"  You  eschew  authority  in  the  church.' ' 

"  The  authority  of  men,  not  of  God." 

"  How  are  we  to  know  whether  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  church  be  from  God  or  of  men?" 

"We  may  know  it  in  many  ways.  If  it  leads 
us  to  love  the  Lord  and  our  neighbor,  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  from  God.  But  if  it  puffs 
us  up  with  spiritual  pride,  if  it  leads  us  into  an 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  to  others  who 
do  not  think  as  we  do,  if  it  fosters  exclusiveness 
and  a  pharisaical  spirit,  if  it  degrades  the  Lord 
into  a  partial  and  vindictive  being,  and  imputes  to 
him  qualities  and  attributes  against  which  enlight- 
ened humanity  revolts, — then  the  doctrine  cannot 
be  true." 

"Do  any  of  the  doctrines  now  taught  in  the 
churches  lead  men  into  such  states  of  thought  and 
feeling?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"Have  the  churches  never  persecuted,  even 
unto  death,  men  who  called  in  question  their  doc- 
trines?" 
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"  But  that  was  in  a  dark  and  cruel  age,"  was  the 
answer. 

"The  age  that  made  the  very  doctrines  now 
taught  in  nearly  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith,"  said  the  wise  one  ;  "and  if  it  were  not  for 
civil  power  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
above  Church  dogmas,  fire  and  fagot,  the  rack 
and  the  dungeon,  would  be  as  common  to-day  as 
they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  Anger  against 
the  wicked,  wrath  and  bitter  judgments,  the 
goings  forth  of  God  in  his  fury  against  unbeliev- 
ers,— these  are  the  representations  of  God  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  which  the 
doctrines  now  taught  in  the  churches  give  us." 

"Are  not  these  doctrines  all  drawn  from  the 
Bible?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"If  the  men  who  made  them  could  have  risen 
into  a  true  idea  of  God  as  a  being  of  essential 
love,  they  would  have  found  enough  in  the  obvi- 
ous sense  of  Scripture  to  show  that  he  was  above  all 
human  passion.  They  would  have  passed  over  what 
was  obscure,  doubtful  and  contradictory  in  the  lite- 
ral sense,  and  shrunk  from  deducing  therefrom  and 
attributing  to  God  a  scheme  of  government  re- 
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volting  to  reason  and  humanity.  But  as  they 
were,  so  read  they  the  divine  record.  In  it  they 
saw  a  reflection  of  their  own  ideas  of  justice  and 
retribution,  and  these  they  attributed  to  God. 
So  they  made  him  partial,  unjust,  vindictive,  full  of 
wrath,  a  consuming  fire  to  his  enemies,  but  weak, 
service-loving  and  indulgent  toward  those  who 
professed  to  be  his  friends.  His  enemies  were  all 
those  who  did  not  believe  the  doctrines  made  by 
these  men — his  friends  those  who  received  these 
doctrines.  In  most  cases  they  made  faith  and  the 
sacraments  the  essentials  of  salvation.  A  good  life 
was  little  or  nothing.  Man  was  redeemed  and 
saved  by  a  substitution  of  the  merit  of  Christ, 
not  by  living  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  sinner  was  mystically  washed  by  the  blood 
shed  upon  Calvary,  not  by  receiving  divine  truth 
into  his  understanding,  and  letting  that,  through  a 
life  of  obedience,  cleanse  him  from  evil.  He  was 
not  to  be  made  clean  by  the  ever-living  word,  but 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  death." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "  that  many 
good  Christian  people  will  accept  your  interpreta- 
tion of  their  belief.     I  think  they  regard  a  good 
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life  as  essential  to  salvation.  Everywhere,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations  and  experience,  men  are 
getting  more  and  more  free  from  doctrine  and 
resting  more  and  more  in  life.  Practical  not 
doctrinal  sermons  are  now  the  rule,  and  you 
hear  it  said  constantly,  'I  don't  care  much  what  a 
man  believes  so  that  he  leads  a  good  life.'  M 

"All  this,"  was  answered,  "is  because  the 
Christianity  of  to-day  is  far  in  advance  of  the  old 
creeds.  The  pews  are  growing  away  from  the 
pulpits,  and  ignoring  dogmas  and  confessions  of 
faith  that  confound  the  reason  and  dishonor  God. 
We  are  in  the  morning  dawn  of  a  new  spiritual 
age,  and  all  minds  are  beginning  to  see  more 
clearly  in  the  light  that  gets  stronger  day  by 
day." 
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CHAPTER   V. 


CCEPTING  all  that  can  be  said  of  God's 
loving-kindness  toward  the  children  of 
men,"    said    the   philosopher — "  of    his 
mercy   and    compassion    and    forgiveness — there 
yet  remains  a  dark  and  perplexing  question." 
"  What  is  that?"  was  asked. 
"How  could  there  be  in  the  work  of  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  God  a  germ  of  imperfection?     In 
the  creative  force  of  essential  goodness,  how  could 
the  possibility  of  evil  exist?" 
"What  is  evil?" 

Ehrenfried  pondered  the  question  for  a  long 
time. 

"If  we  can  get  at  the  origin  of  evil,"  said  his 
instructor,  "we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  its 
nature.  There  was  a  time  when  no  evil  existed  in 
the  world — a   golden  age,  when    man  was    good 
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and  happy.  But  there  was  no  time  after  man's 
creation  when  the  possibility  of  evil  did  not  exist. 
Its  germ  lay  in  man's  freedom  of  will,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  been  made  a  man,  for 
in  freedom  and  rationality  lie  the  essentials  of 
manhood." 

"  Still  the  question  comes,"  said  Ehrenfried, 
"  If  man  were  made  perfect,  would  he  not,  by  the 
very  force  of  perfection,  turn  always  to  good?" 

"If  his  perfection  were  a  bond,  how  could  he 
be  free?" 

The  philosopher  dropped  his  eyes  again  and  sat 
silent,  yet  thinking  intently. 

"As  I  have  already  said  to  you,"  continued  the 
wise  instructor,  "  man  was  created  as  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  work  of  God.  We  see  this  if 
we  only  study  the  bodily  organism  and  its  func- 
tions. Here  we  have  the  greatest  physical  perfec- 
tion, and  what  a  world  of  wonders  is  revealed  ! 
But  in  man's  spiritual  organism  perfection  rises  to 
a  higher  altitude,  and  more  clearly  images  the  di- 
vine perfection.  Here  we  have  a  conscious  in- 
dividuality so  perfect  that  the  soul,  while  every 
instant  receiving  its  life  from  God,  has  no  percep- 
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tion  of  an  influx  of  life,  but  seems  to  be  self-ex- 
istent. Now,  it  was  just  in  this  region  of  appear- 
ances that  evil  had  its  first  inception  ;  and  I  an- 
swer your  question,  '  What  is  evil  ?'  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  turning  from  God  to  self.  It  was  in  this 
turning  away  that  it  began ;  and  just  in  the  degree 
that  mankind  have  since  turned  away  has  been  the 
degree  of  evil  in  the  world.  God  gave  to  man  a 
self-hood,  without  which  he  would  not  have  been 
man,  and  in  this  self-hood  lay,  as  I  have  said, 
the  possibility  of  evil.  If  there  had  been  no  self- 
hood, there  could  have  been  no  freedom  of  will, 
and  if  no  freedom  of  will,  then  no  rational  man- 
hood." 

"I  see  dimly,"  answered  Ehrenfried.  "A 
faint  glimpse  of  your  meaning  dawns  upon  my 
mind." 

"  In  the  beginning,"  said  the  wise  one,  "man, 
being  in  the  order  of  his  creation,  knew  that  his 
life  was  from  the  Lord,  and  that  all  the  blessedness 
of  his  existence  came  from  the  perpetual  influx  of 
this  heavenly  life ;  and  yet  he  was  in  no  way  con- 
scious of  the  fact  of  this  influx,  the  appearance 
being  that  he  had  life  in  himself.  To  thought  and 
6  *  E 
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intelligence  life  was  derivative;  to  feeling  and 
consciousness  it  was  self-existent.  Now,  with  such 
a  being  there  must  always  be  the  danger  of  self- 
deception.  The  gift  of  self-hood  was  God's  high- 
est gift,  lifting  his  creature  as  near  to  himself  as  it 
was  possible  to  raise  him.  If  he  had  made  him 
incapable  of  acting  from  free  determination,  inca- 
pable of  turning  from  God  to  himself,  man  would 
have  been  a  human  machine,  and  not  an  image 
and  likeness  of  God." 

"We  have,"  remarked  Ehrenfried,  "the  sad 
and  terrible  fact  that  man  did  turn  from  God  to 
self." 

"Yes.  But  not  in  the  single  act  of  one  indi- 
vidual involving  all  mankind  in  the  guilt  of  a 
transgression  in  which  there  was  no  participation. 
The  fall  of  man  was  far  otherwise,  and  entailed  no 
guilt — only  evil  inclinations  that  become  guilt 
when  indulged.  If  you  take  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  literal  history,  you  will  find  yourself 
involved  in  a  world  of  doubt  and  contradiction. 
But  if  you  regard  them  as  containing  sacred  sym- 
bols, within  which  lie  hidden,  as  precious  gems  in 
a  casket,   spiritual  meanings  that  would  ages  ago 
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have  been  lost  to  the  world  if  not  so  hidden  and 
preserved,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  better 
the  dark  and  perplexing  history  of  man's  fall  from 
innocence." 

"Ah,  if  we  but  understood  the  symbols! — if 
we  knew  the  law  by  which  this  word  of  God  was 
written  !"  said  the  philosopher. 

"Paul  gave  an  intimation  of  this  law  when  he 
said,  '  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made.'  God  has 
given  two  revelations  of  himself  to  man — in  his 
works  and  in  his  word,  in  nature  and  in  Scripture. 
True  symbolism  is  the  relation  of  natural  things  to 
spiritual,  of  effect  to  cause,  of  the  visible  to  the 
invisible.  Fire  is  the  symbol  of  love,  so  is  the 
heart ;  the  hand  is  the  symbol  of  power ;  the 
head,  of  government ;  a  lamb  or  a  dove,  of  inno- 
cence ;  a  tiger,  of  cruelty  ;  the  fox,  of  cunning  ;  and 
the  lion,  of  strength.  These  symbols  are  so  appar- 
ent that  every  one  recognizes  them.  Now,  there  is 
not  an  object  or  a  force  in  the  world  of  nature 
that  has  not  its  symbolic  relation  to  something  in 
the  world  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  by  this  law  of  sym- 
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bolism  or  correspondence  between  what  is  natural 
and  what  is  spiritual  that  Scripture  is  written. 
The  two  books  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  being 
both  from  God,  must  correspond  to  each  other. 

"  If  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  were 
made,  and  if  by  the  same  word  the  earth  was 
created,  then  there  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  world  of  mind  and  the  world  of  matter, 
between  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  natural ;  for 
the  breath  that  spoke  the  one  spake  also  the 
other  into  existence.  The  creative  end  and  force 
were  the  same  and  the  operative  law  the  same. 
The  difference  of  effect  lies  in  the  difference  of 
substance  acted  upon.  The  creative  power  of  God 
formed  a  human  soul  out  of  his  own  spiritual  or 
divine  substance,  and  a  human  body,  corresponding 
to  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  soul  and 
for  the  use  of  the  soul,  out  of  natural  substance. 
He  made  also  a  heaven  of  spiritual  substance,  fit- 
ted in  everything  for  the  habitation  of  angels,  and 
he  made  the  earth,  fitted  in  every  way  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  These  two  worlds  created  for 
men  and  angels  stand  related  to  each  other  as  a 
cause  stands  related  to  its  effect.     In  the  lower  or 
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material  world  all  life  flows  in  from  the  spiritual 
world  as  all  life  flows  from  the  soul  into  man's  body. 
The  moment  you  break  the  orderly  connection 
established  by  nature  through  which  life  flows  into 
material  forms,  the  plant,  the  animal  or  the  man 
dies,  and  all  that  beautiful  organism  which  is  the 
wonder  of  science  and  philosophy  falls  into  decay 
and  ruin.  But,  still  pressing  in  from  the  spiritual 
world,  life  perpetually  clothes  itself  in  new  mate- 
rial forms,  but  always  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
correspondence,  and  gives  to  the  material  it  acts 
upon  a  form  and  quality  according  to  its  relation 
to  the  human  soul." 

uHow  can  a  beast  or  a  bird,  a  worm  or  a 
flower,  have  any  relation  to  the  human  soul?" 
asked  Ehrenfried. 

"  Did  not  the  Lord  call  Herod  a  fox?  Why? 
Because  Herod  was  cruel  and  cunning,  like  that 
animal ;  and  cruelty  and  cunning  are  of  the  soul, 
not  of  the  body.  Of  Judah  it  was  said  :  '  Judah 
is  a  lion's  whelp.'  Issachar  is  spoken  of  as  a 
'  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens. ' 
'  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in 
the  path,  that  biteth  the  horses'  heels,  so  that  the 
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rider  shall  fall  backward.'  '  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose/  '  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough.'  In  the 
Psalms  it  is  said,  '  My  soul  is  among  lions.'  You 
read  of  trees  clapping  their  hands,  and  everywhere 
in  Scripture  of  animate  and  inanimate  things 
speaking  and  acting  and  feeling  as  if  they  were  liv- 
ing and  sentient.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Plainly, 
that  there  are  in  man's  spiritual  nature  things 
that  answer  or  correspond  to  all  these  objects  in 
the  lower  world.  And  men  will  search  in  vain  for 
the  meanings  that  lie  hidden  in  large  portions  of 
Scripture  until  they  have  learned  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  natural  objects.  When  they  know 
from  which  spiritual  force  or  quality  a  lion  was 
created,  they  will  understand  why  God  is  called 
the  '  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Israel,'  and  why  Judah 
is  called  a  lion's  whelp.  And  so  in  regard  to 
every  natural  thing  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  Divine 
Word.  The  visible  interprets  the  invisible,  and 
by  an  unerring  law  of  correspondence  between 
cause  and  effect,  the  visible  being  the  outward 
effect  of  an  inner  and  invisible  cause." 

"  We  read  of  a  sword  going  out  of  the  Lord's 
mouth,  of  the  Lord  whetting  his  glittering  sword. 
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There  is  no  way  of  explaining  this/'  said  the 
philosopher,  "  except  we  take  it  as  a  figure  of 
speech  to  represent  the  anger  of  God  toward  sin- 
ful men." 

"  Figures  of  speech,  or  Orientalisms,  as  Bible 
students  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  when  ap- 
plied to  Scripture,  are  for  the  most  part  fanciful, 
and  rarely  grounded  in  the  essential  nature  of 
things.  Under  a  mere  figurative  explanation  of 
passages  like  these,  a  sword,  which  is  used  as  an 
instrument  of  vengeance  against  enemies,  is  made 
to  signify  the  wrath  and  consuming  anger  of  God 
toward  his  enemies,  or  those  who  set  his  counsels 
at  naught.  But  under  the  law  of  correspondence 
we  get  a  very  different  meaning." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  sword  in  the  inner 
or  spiritual  sense  in  which  you  speak?"  asked  the 
philosopher. 

"Truth,"  answered  his  instructor. 

"Truth?  truth?"  said  Ehrenfried.  "I  do  not 
see  any  relation  between  the  one  and  the  other. ' ' 

"With  what  weapon  do  you  combat  error?" 

"The  sword  of  truth,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
a  gleam  of  light  flashing  into  his  face. 
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"  God  is  essential  love  and  essential  truth/'  said 
the  wise  instructor.  "  Love  is  his  very  life,  and 
truth  the  activity.,  the  form  and  the  expression,  of 
his  life.  He  has  no  human,  no  personal,  enemies, 
but  is  in  antagonism  only  to  the  evil  and  the 
false.  The  sword  that  goes  out  of  his  mouth  is 
the  truth  he  speaks  in  his  Divine  Word,  and  this 
truth,  with  every  man  who  will  receive  it,  becomes 
a  weapon  by  which  to  combat  and  overcome  his 
spiritual  enemies.  Paul  understood  this  when  he 
said  :  '  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  power- 
ful, sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.' ' 

"  I  see  that.     It  is  clear  to  me  as  sunlight.' ' 

"  Clear  to  your  natural  eyes?" 

"  No,  to  the  eyes  of  my  mind." 

"Then  you  have  two  sets  of  eyes?" 

"Two?" 

"Yes,  the  outward  eyes  of  the  body  and  the 
inward  eyes  of  the  soul.  With  the  former  you 
see  natural  things,  and  with  the  latter,  things  men- 
tal   or  spiritual.     You  can  see  a  sword   in   your 
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hand,  and  fight  with  it  when  assaulted  by  an  en- 
emy who  seeks  your  life ;  and  you  can  see  a  truth 
in  your  understanding,  draw  it  forth  and  fight  with 
it  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  when  evil  powers  seek 
to  destroy  your  soul.  Now,  everywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture when  a  sword  is  mentioned  truth  is  to  be 
understood,  and  the  relation  of  truth  to  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  enemies  against  whom  God  is 
represented  as  being  angry  are  not  men  and  na- 
tions, but  the  false  and  evil  principles  in  the  human 
soul  represented  by  the  men  and  nations  to  whom 
reference  is  made ;  for  every  family  of  men,  every 
nation  and  kingdom,  and  every  place  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible,  has  a  spiritual  significance  as  exact 
as  the  significance  of  a  sword.  Nay,  every  natural 
object,  as  a  tree,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  a  mountain, 
grass,  a  door,  heat,  dew,  rain,  snow,  hail,  the  feet, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
clouds,  water,  rivers,  valleys,  stones  and  every 
part  of  the  human  body  represent  and  correspond 
to  spiritual  and  divine  things.  But  there  is  a 
spiritual  science  to  be  learned  before  men  can 
penetrate  the  divine  arcana,  just  as  there  is  a  nat- 
ural science  to  be  learned  before  men  can  penetrate 
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the  arcana  of  nature.  The  two  books  are  closed 
as  to  their  inner  meanings,  and  none  but  those  who 
have  the  key  of  science — natural  or  spiritual — can 
open  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  spiritual  science?" 
asked  Ehrenfried. 

"  The  science  of  anything  is  its  rudimental 
formula,  as  the  gamut  in  music.  This  must  be  taken 
into  the  memory.  On  their  first  presentation  ru- 
dimentals  look  dead  and  unmeaning.  But  after 
they  are  learned  the  mind  discovers  in  them  the 
key  to  hidden  things,  and  by  their  use  rises  into 
knowledge.  Now,  there  is  a  science  of  corres- 
pondence without  learning  which  man  cannot  know 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Divine  Word.  Until  he 
learns  to  what  mental  or  spiritual  thing  a  horse,  a 
lion,  a  sword,  a  mountain,  or  any  other  natural 
object,  corresponds,  and  until  he  learns  to  what 
mental  or  spiritual  states  walking,  running,  lying 
down,  seeing,  hearing,  the  east,  sunrising,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  like,  correspond,  he  must 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  deep  things  that  lie 
concealed  like  precious  jewels  in  the  casket  of  the 
literal  sense." 
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"  How  then  are  we  to  be  saved  if  God  so  hides 
his  truth  from  us?"  said  the  philosopher. 

"The  earth  brings  forth  food  for  natural  life. 
The  simplest  peasant  may  break  its  crust,  plant  his 
seed  and  reap  his  harvest,  though  he  be  ignorant 
of  all  the  rich  treasures  of  ore  and  precious  stones 
hidden  beneath  the  surface.  And  so  of  the  literal 
or  external  sense  of  God's  word.  Its  precepts  of 
life  are  plain — so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may 
read." 

"Why,  then,  seek  for  the  hidden  meanings  if 
the  apparent  are  sufficient  for  a  good  life?"  asked 
the  philosopher. 

"  Are  they  sufficient  for  you?" 

"If  I  lived  them,  yes." 

"But  you  are  not  satisfied,  because  not  able  in 
the  literal  sense  to  find  an  explanation  of  God's 
ways  with  man.  You  are  not,  like  the  peasant, 
content  with  your  daily  bread,  but,  like  the  phil- 
osopher, you  want  to  know  something  of  the  laws 
that  operate  in  the  production  of  that  bread — nay, 
like  him  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  this 
outer  world,  you  seek  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of 
the  inner  or  spiritual  world." 
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"Am  I  wrong  in  this?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

"No.  To  those  who  seek  after  Wisdom  she 
reveals  herself,  and  with  a  fullness  according  to 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  the  search.  She 
unveils  to  them  her  beautiful  face,  and  gives  of 
her  precious  secrets,  but  to  each  in  the  measure 
of  his  own  ardor  and  persistence.  As  the  science 
of  natural  things  throws  light  upon  the  external 
phenomena  of  nature  and  harmonizes  all  that 
appeared  discordant,  so  the  science  of  spiritual 
things  throws  light  on  the  obscure  and  seemingly 
contradictory  things  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  gives  to  every  part  an  order,  coherence 
and  beauty  undreamed  of  by  those  who  rest  only 
in  the  outer  meanings.  And  still  more  :  as  the 
science  of  natural  things  enables  men  to  largely 
increase  the  products  of  the  soil,  so  the  science  of 
spiritual  things  will  enable  them  to  draw  from  the* 
literal  meaning  of  Scripture  a  larger  and  richer 
supply  of  spiritual  aid  and  comfort.  As  they  get 
below  the  natural  and  penetrate  to  the  inner  and 
spiritual  meanings  of  the  Divine  Word,  they  will 
find  spiritual  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
as    the  miner  finds  natural  gold   and    silver  and 
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precious  stones  hidden  away  in  the  earth.  Has 
a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  things  in  nature  made 
men  poorer  or  richer?  Have  the  achievements 
of  natural  science  helped  or  hindered  the  world's 
progress  ?  Like  riches  and  benefits  and  advance- 
ments will  come  to  the  spiritual  man,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  spiritual  science,  he  gets  down  to  the  treas- 
ure-houses of  the  word  that  are  full  of  celestial 
wisdom.' ' 
7* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


| HE  philosopher's  face  wore  a  serener  aspect 
as,  a  week  afterward,  the  clear,  strong 
eyes  of  his  soul's  friend  and  instructor 
looked  at  him  across  the  table  where  he  had  been 
reading  and  thinking  for  a  long  time. 

"Your  visit  is  timely,"  said  Ehrenfried. 
"Though  much  that  was  obscure  is  now  clear  to 
my  thought,  many  difficult  questions  still  intrude 
themselves.  If  this  turning  away  of  man  from  God 
to  self  was  possible — nay,  almost  sure  to  take  place 
at  some  period  in  the  history  of  mankind — why 
should  God  deal  so  hardly  with  his  erring  crea- 
tures? Why  should  he  condemn  the  sinful  to 
an  eternity  of  torment  in  hell?" 

"  He  does  not,"  was  the  firm  reply. 
"The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell  with  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God,"  answered  Ehrenfried. 
78 
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"Such    is    the   sad    and   solemn    declaration    of 
Scripture." 

"What  is  hell?"  asked  the  wise  one. 

Ehrenfried  was  silent. 

"It  is  a  state  of  self-love  intensely  active — 
the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  is  a  state  of  neigh- 
borly love.  They  who  turn  from  God  to  self  turn 
themselves  into  hell.  God  cannot  restrain  them 
without  destroying  their  self-hood,  which  would 
be  annihilation.  And  his  divine  pity,  not  his 
anger,  goes  after  them.  l If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there. '  ' ' 

"That  would  be  like  God  if  he  is  a  Being  of 
infinite  love  and  compassion,"  said  Ehrenfried. 

"  Hell  is  not  a  place  of  punishment  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,"  resumed  the  other.  "God  never 
punishes — is  never  angry — sends  no  one  into  hell. 
Only  those  go  there  who  resist  all  his  efforts  to 
lead  or  draw  them  to  heaven,  and  they  go  of  their 
own  free  choice.  And  because  so  many  of  his  erring 
and  perverse  creatures  will  not  lead  a  life  of  neigh- 
borly love  in  this  world,  but  choose  an  evil  and 
selfish  life,  hating  and  hurting  with  all  manner  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  their  fellow-men,  he  pro- 
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vides  for  them,  in  mercy,  a  hell  where,  after  death, 
they  may  be  restrained  and  made  as  comfortable 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be." 

"  And  is  not  hell,  then,  a  place  of  misery — of 
wretchedness — of  torment?"  asked  Ehrenfried  in 
surprise. 

"  Wretched  and  miserable  enough  are  those  who 
are  in  hell,"  was  answered.  "  But  God  does  not 
torment  them,  nor  in  wrath  ordain  punishment. 
And  yet  there  are  punishments  in  hell,  but  they 
are  in  order  to  restrain  evil  spirits  from  cruelties 
to  one  another,  just  as  there  are  punishments  here 
to  restrain  men  from  cruelties  and  wrongs.  As  in 
this  world  self-love,  when  indulged,  becomes 
hatred  of  the  neighbor  and  takes  delight  in  doing 
all  manner  of  evil  to  society,  so  in  hell  there  is,  with 
lost  spirits,  a  perpetual  burning  desire  to  do  evil 
to  every  one.  Freedom  to  do  this  is  permitted  to 
every  evil  spirit,  but  when  it  is  indulged  beyond 
the  orderly  force  required  to  hinder  and  antago- 
nize other  evil  spirits,  punishments  come  in  to  re- 
strain and  protect.  Man  makes  hell,  not  God  ; 
but  God  follows  him  even  into  the  outer  darkness, 
where  he  goes  self-banished,  and  with  a  wise  and 
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loving  care  hedges  him  around  with  laws  and  re- 
strictions in  a  forced  obedience  to  which  his  mis- 
ery is  lightened,  his  pain  made  endurable ;  nay, 
he  may  have  a  kind  of  negative,  sluggish  happi- 
ness, so  to  speak,  if  he  will." 

"  Happiness  in  hell!"  exclaimed  Ehrenfried,  in 
surprise. 

"  It  were  better  to  say,  instead  of  happiness,  an 
absence  of  suffering — a  kind  of  dull  inquietude 
the  result  of  constraint,  as  in  the  case  of  a  caged 
wild  beast." 

"  But  if  caged,  how  free,  as  you  said  just  now?" 
queried  the  philosopher. 

"A  keeper  of  wild  animals  will  take  one  of 
them  out  of  his  cage,  after  long  training  under  a 
discipline  of  force  and  punishment,  and  lead  him 
about  in  an  audience  of  men  and  women.  That 
wild  animal,  if  he  obeyed  the  instinct  of  his  na- 
ture, would  spring  upon  the  nearest  man  and  tear 
him  in  pieces.  But  the  memory  of  the  pain  he 
has  suffered,  and  which  he  knows  would  surely  fol- 
low any  such  indulgence  of  his  instincts,  holds 
him  passive  and  harmless.  Just  so  passive  and 
harmless  may  be  an  evil  spirit  in  hell,  and  while 
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in  that  state  he  is  without  the  suffering  that  must 
follow  any  hurtful  outbreak  of  his  evil  and  cruel 
lusts. " 

"Will  men  fear  such  a  hell?"  asked  Ehren- 
fried. 

"It  would  be  terrible  to  you/'  answered  his 
instructor,  "because  you  are  enlightened  enough 
to  comprehend  its  meaning.  Eternal  restraint, 
the  caging  of  a  soul,  as  you  cage  a  beast  of  prey, 
to  keep  it  from  hurting  other  souls,  what  thought 
to  the  freedom-loving  mind  is  more  appalling? 
The  gross  and  sensual  cannot  rise  to  a  full  percep- 
tion of  this ;  for  them  the  natural  images  of  Scrip- 
ture present  the  appalling  picture  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone and  the  fierce  punishments  of  an  angry  God, 
and  by  these  myriads  are  withheld  from  open  vio- 
lations of  God's  law.  For  such,  Scripture  was  given 
in  its  lower  and  most  external  sense,  but  always  in 
such  strictly  correspondential  language  that  the 
material  things  mentioned  were  symbolic  of  things 
spiritual.  Into  a  perception  of  this  the  Church  is 
now  slowly  beginning  to  rise.  As  yet  it  only  sees 
men  as  trees  walking.  But  the  light  grows  stronger 
day  by  day,  and  the  morning  of  a  new  spiritual 
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age  will  soon  break  brightly  over  a  rejoicing 
world." 

"If,  then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  God  was 
not  angry  with  man  for  transgressing  his  laws ;  if 
he  did  not  doom  him  to  eternal  misery  for  his 
transgression ;  if  there  was  no  inflexible  justice  to 
satisfy,  no  stern,  implacable  Father  who  accepted 
his  Son's  sacrifice  in  place  of  man's  destruction  in 
hell, — what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  ? 
Why  did  the  Messiah  come  into  the  world  ?  What 
was  his  real  mission?" 

And  his  friend  replied  :  iiCGod  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believed  on  him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.'  So  loved  the  world !  Not  a 
syllable  about  anger  or  justice  or  the  broken  Law. 
Nothing  about  a  vicarious  atonement  and  substitu- 
tion of  merit.  Nothing  but  love.  His  erring 
children  had  gone  far  away  from  him,  and  were 
in  darkness  and  cold  and  misery.  His  sheep 
had  broken  away  from  their  green  and  pleasant 
pastures,  and  were  in  the  wilderness  among  raven- 
ing wolves,  and  without  help  from  his  strong  arm 
must  perish.     And  so  he  bowed  the  heavens  and 
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came  down — down  to  men's  lowest  and  most  peril- 
ous state — in  order  to  save  them." 

"How  did  he  save  them  if  not  by  satisfying 
the  justice  of  God?"   asked  Ehrenfried. 

"By  overcoming  their  enemies  and  rescuing 
them  from  the  power  of  hell.  Just  as  you  would 
save  a  child  who  had  wandered  away  from  home 
and  fallen  into  the  power  of  cruel  men.  You 
would  not  seek  to  placate  your  own  anger  against 
that  child  by  some  fiction  of  a  substituted  atonement 
for  his  disobedience  which  he  must  first  accept 
before  you  would  put  forth  an  effort  to  save  him. 
No  !  You  would  forget  yourself  in  your  anxious 
care  for  him  and  run  eagerly  to  his  rescue. 

"So  it  was  with  our  loving  Father  in  heaven. 
When  he  gave  to  man  a  being  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  it  was  possible  to  give  a  creature — 
making  him  so  like  unto  himself  that  he  had  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  a  self-hood  which 
so  took  in  appearance  the  place  of  God's  life  that 
he  seemed  to  be  self-existent — he  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  turn  away  from  his  Creator,  and  to 
think,  and  at  last  to  believe,  that  his  life  was  his 
own  and  not  momently  derived  from  God.     The 
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tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  his  garden  was  the 
perception  that  he  had  life  from  the  Lord  ;  and 
of  that  he  might  freely  eat.  But  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  the 
perception  that  he  had  life  in  himself,  he  could 
not  eat  without  turning  from  God  to  self.  The 
time  came  in  some  period  of  the  golden  and 
happy  age  when  the  children  of  men,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  freedom,  and  under  the  deceptive  influence 
of  the  lower  and  more  sensual  things  of  the  mind, 
represented  by  the  Serpent,  ate  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  so  turned  themselves  away  from 
God  to  self.  Then  began  that  decline  of  the  race 
which  reached  its  lowest  possible  distance  from 
God  without  annihilation  in  that  fullness  of  time 
when  the  Saviour  came  to  seek  and  to  save." 

"But  why  did  he  not  come  sooner?"  asked 
Ehren fried.  "Why  leave  the  world  so  long  in 
sin  and  misery?" 

"He  could  not  save  to  the  uttermost  until  the 
uttermost  limit  of  alienation  had  been  reached," 
was  answered.  "Until  some  human  soul  had 
sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  evil  that  could  be 
sounded  without  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
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divine  life-giving  power  which  is  perpetually  flow- 
ing from  the  Lord,  and  without  which  no  being 
in  heaven  or  in  hell  could  exist.  If  he  had  come 
sooner,  then  he  could  not  have  saved  to  the  utter- 
most now  and  for  ever;  for,  after  taking  upon 
himself  our  nature,  through  a  human  mother,  and 
in  that  nature  overcoming  every  temptation  from 
hell  that  could,  from  inherited  tendencies  to  evil, 
assault  it,  lower  depths  of  evil  would,  in  the  time 
to  come,  be  reached  by  some  human  soul  to  which 
salvation  would  be  impossible." 

"  You  carry  me  along  too  fast,"  said  the  phil- 
osopher. "  I  cannot  take  it  all  in.  Give  me  in  a 
few  words,  in  a  brief  outline  as  it  were,  this  new 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Afterward  you  can  instruct  me 
more  particularly,  as  I  may  need." 

And  the  wise  one  answered  : 

"  In  order  to  save  a  being  like  man,  who  was 
man  by  virtue  of  free  agency,  that  free  agency  had 
to  be  preserved.  Having  wandered  away  from 
God  through  an  abuse  of  freedom  and  rationality, 
there  was  no  way  of  return  for  man  but  along  the 
same  path  by  which  he  had  strayed.     He  went 
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freely,  and  he  must  return  freely.  All  that  the 
Lord  could  do  for  him  was,  after  redeeming  him 
from  the  power  of  hell,  and  thus  making  his  return 
possible,  to  show  him  the  way  back,  and  to  offer 
him  every  possible  inducement  to  return.  He 
could  unlock  his  prison  door  and  set  him  free, 
but  could  not  force  him  back  to  his  Father's 
house." 

"How  did  he  redeem  him  from  hell?"  asked 
Ehrenfried. 

"  By  overcoming  in  the  humanity  he  took  upon 
himself  from  a  human  mother  every  evil  of  which 
hell  is  the  complex  and  aggregate.  Through  an 
abuse  of  freedom  and  ages  of  indulgence  in  evil, 
mankind  had  lost  the  power  of  returning  to  God. 
Myriads  upon  myriads  of  evil  men  and  women  had 
become  evil  spirits  in  hell,  and  were  gaining 
greater  power  over  the  world  day  by  day.  At  the 
time  of  the  Lord's  advent  they  had  intruded  so 
far  into  the  realm  of  nature  as  to  possess  in  many 
cases  the  very  bodies  of  men  and  women,  as  you 
may  read  in  the  Gospels.  It  was  to  reduce  hell 
to  such  order  and  subordination  that  it  could  never 
again  take  from  a  human  soul  the  power  of  freely 
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turning  from  evil  to  good,  that  the  Lord  came  and 
took  upon  himself  our  nature.  The  devils,  as  we 
read,  were  subject  unto  him  and  were  cast  out  at 
his  word." 

"Why  was  it  needful  for  him  to  come  down 
into  the  realm  of  nature  to  accomplish  a  work  like 
this  ?  The  Almighty  had  only  to  speak  the  word 
and  all  hell  would  be  subdued,"  said  Ehren- 
fried. 

"  He  had  but  to  withdraw  his  life-giving  power 
for  an  instant,  and  every  evil  spirit  in  the  dark 
abodes  would  have  ceased  to  exist, ' '  answered  the 
friend.      "  But  he  seeks  to  save,  not  to  destroy." 

"  To  have  destroyed  hell  would  have  been  to 
save  men  and  women  most  effectually,"  replied 
Ehrenfried. 

"  It  would  have  been  to  destroy  men  as  well  as 
devils.  All  would  have  been  alike  involved  in 
destruction,"  said  the  wise  one. 

"You  confound  my  reason.  I  cannot  see  why 
this  should  be." 

"Love  is  life,"  was  replied.  "The  love  of 
God  and  the  neighbor  makes  the  life  of  good 
men  and  angels,  the  love  of  self  and  the  world, 
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the  life  of  evil  men  and  devils.  As  to  their 
spirits,  good  men  are  in  heaven  and  bad  men 
in  hell,  while  as  to  their  bodies  and  their  own 
consciousness,  they  are  still  living  in  the  world ; 
and  the  good  affections  of  the  one  and  the  evil 
affections  of  the  other  are  parts  of  the  essential 
life  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  and  go  to  make  up  the 
existence,  the  unity  and  the  power  of  each. 
You  cannot  destroy  heaven  while  there  is  a  good 
man  and  an  angel  without  destroying  both,  and 
you  cannot  destroy  hell  while  there  is  an  evil  man 
and  a  devil  without  destroying  both.  Thus  you 
see  that  for  the  Lord,  in  an  age  when  evil  had  an 
almost  universal  dominion  over  the  human  soul,  to 
have  destroyed  hell  would  have  been  to  destroy 
mankind." 

"You  lift  me  into  a  region  of  thought  where 
my  feet  have  never  trod  before, "  said  Ehrenfried. 
"But  I  will  hold  back  my  too  ready  doubts  and 
questionings,  and  listen  while  you  tell  me  in  brief 
this  wonderful  story  of  the  Incarnation  and  Re- 
demption." 

And  his  wise  friend  answered  : 

"  The  real  coming  of  the  Lord  was  to   the  soul 

8* 
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of  man,  and  the  salvation  he  wrought  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  way  by  which  that  soul  could 
return  to  him.  Man  had  gone  so  far  off  that  he 
could  no  longer  see  the  Lord  nor  hear  his  voice. 
All  true  ideas  of  God  had  perished  in  his  mind. 
He  might  call,  but  man  would  not  answer,  for  he 
could  not  hear  him,  and  every  day  he  went  farther 
and  farther  off,  for  he  had  turned  from  God  to 
self,  and  every  step  he  took  carried  him  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Now,  unless  God  went  after  his 
wandering  and  sinful  creatures,  how  were  they  to 
be  saved  and  brought  back?  They  were  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  him.  But  how  was 
he  to  get  near  them  ?  How  was  he  to  get  down 
into  their  evil  life  and  consciousness  ?  For,  unless 
he  could  do  this,  the  case  was  hopeless. 

"  Thus  was  it  done.  The  Lord  took  upon  him- 
self our  nature,  and  so  was  able  to  get  personally 
near  to  every  human  soul,  no  matter  how  far  away 
it  might  have  wandered — no  matter  into  what 
depths  of  evil  it  might  have  fallen.  From  the 
human  mother  he  took  the  natural  degree  of  human 
life  with  all  its  inherited  tendencies  to  evil ;  but 
above  this  natural  degree,  where  the  soul  with  all  its 
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active  powers  resides,  was  his  own  divine. life.  The 
soul  was  God  \  the  natural  degree  of  life,  man. 
In  the  one  was  infinite  goodness  and  infinite  power ; 
in  the  other,  the  latent  germs  of  all  evil  and  the 
weakness  of  the  finite. 

"  It  was  in  this  wonderful  way  that  the  Lord 
came  down  to  man.  As  the  maternal  human  grew 
and  strengthened,  its  latent  evils  became  active. 
Hell  moved  itself  with  an  instinctive  fear,  and 
gathered  all  its  forces  for  destruction.  But  a  di- 
vine power  lay  back  of  the  weak  humanity.  It 
was  assailed  and  tempted  with  a  malignancy  and 
persistence  that  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
human  race,  but  never  led  into  sin.  In  every  as- 
sault hell  was  baffled.  On  the  plane  of  human 
consciousness  the  Lord  met  the  hosts  of  evil  and 
broke  their  power.  In  every  conflict  the  maternal 
humanity,  receiving  divine  strength,  came  off  vic- 
torious. 

"  But  the  Lord  did  not  conquer  hell  on  the 
plane  of  human  consciousness  and  then  return  to 
his  inner  life,  leaving  man  in  danger  from  new  as- 
saults. No,  he  came  down  to  be  God  with  us  for 
ever.      His  redemption  is  a  perpetual  redemption. 
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He  made  the  humanity  which  he  assumed  divine. 
This  is  the  wonder  of  wonders  !" 

"  A  divine  humanity  !"  said  the  philosopher. 
"  Does  not  that  take  something  from  God — make 
him  less  than  God?" 

"No.  He  became  God  with  us  when,  after 
overcoming  evil  in  the  natural  degree  of  life  which 
was  derived  from  the  mother,  he  extinguished  that 
life,  and  made  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher 
degrees  divine.  This  process  of  glorification,  or 
union  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  went  on  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Lord's  visible  life  on  the 
earth,  and  was  fully  consummated  at  the  crucifixion. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  its  expiring  life  that  the 
finite  human  nature  cried  out,  My  God  !  My  God  ! 
Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  And  then  God  was 
all  and  in  all — the  wonderful  work  of  redemption 
complete." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  grasp  the  idea  of 
this  divine  humanity,"  said  Ehrenfried.  "The 
human  nature  derived  from  the  mother  was  ex- 
tinguished." 

"Yes." 

"What,  then,  remained  in  the  lower  or  natural 
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degree  down  into  which  God  had  come  to  be 
present  with  man  and  to  overcome  for  him?" 

"  A  divine  natural,  similar  in  form  to  the  human 
natural  taken  from  the  mother,  and  on  the  plane 
of  which  the  great  battle  with  the  powers  of 
hell  had  been  fought,"  was  answered.  "  At  each 
conquest  of  evil  through  divine  power  in  the 
maternal  human,  apart  of  this  finite  human  was  ex- 
tinguished, but  the  lower  or  natural  form  remained 
infilled  with  an  infinite  human  nature,  which  was 
God.  Through  all  the  years  of  the  Lord's  temp- 
tations in  the  world  up  to  the  last  great  agony  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross  at 
Calvary,  this  wonderful  process  of  infilling  the 
natural  human  form  derived  from  Mary  with  the 
divine  natural  life  of  God — that  life  by  which  he 
could  come  down  to  man  and  encompass  him  with 
protection — went  steadily  on  until  the  Son  of  Man 
became  the  Son  of  God,  until  Jesus  Christ  be- 
came the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person." 

"  Then  it  was  the  Son  of  Man — or  the  natural 
degree  of  the  Lord's  life  not  yet  fully  united  to 
the  divine — that  prayed  to  the  Father?" 
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"Yes,  prayed  to  the  Father  that  was  in  him. 
He  did  not  pray  to  a  being  outside  and  afar  off, 
but  to  God,  who  from  within  was  daily  and  hourly 
and  momently  sustaining  the  yet  weak,  suffering 
humanity  in  its  immortal  strife  with  hell,  and 
coming  down  to  the  very  outer  spheres  of  life  and 
making  them  his  own  by  infilling  them  with  his 
infinite  presence  and  power.  When  the  battle  was 
over,  when  the  Father  had  sustained  the  Son  in 
every  assault  from  hell,  had  been  touched  by  every 
feeling  of  infirmity  that  human  nature  could  bear, 
and  had  felt  the  force  of  every  temptation  by 
which  a  soul  could  be  met,  the  finite  human  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  infinite  human  became  all  in  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  regions  of  intelli- 
gent life.  It  was  not  until  this  work  was  accom- 
plished that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  power 
and  presence  of  God  with  men,  could  be  given. 
There  was  no  way  for  it  to  descend.  But  now 
the  divine  natural  or  the  humanity  of  God  ex- 
tends to  and  interpenetrates  the  lowest  regions  of 
human  life,  and  with  it  comes  the  divine  influence 
or  outgoing  power  of  divine  mercy,  which  is  the 
Holy  Spirit." 
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"Then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  person,  but  an 
influence?" 

li  God  is  one  in  person  and  in  essence,  in  whom 
is  a  divine  trinity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
He  was  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  afterwards  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  the  presence  and  power  of  his 
truth,  to  be  with  men  and  to  perpetually  draw  them 
to  himself.  If  you  read  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, especially  the  Prophets,  you  will  find  that 
God  and  the  promised  Saviour  of  the  world  are 
over  and  over  again  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
Being.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
Lord  of  the  New — Creator,  Redeemer  and  Sa- 
viour." 

"Friend  of  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the  philos- 
opher, "you  have  vindicated  for  me  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,  and  above  all  in  this  work  of  re- 
demption and  salvation.  As  presented  in  the 
churches  it  was  such  a  dark  and  dreary  mystery, 
and  so  unworthy  of  a  good  and  just  God,  that  I 
turned  away  sick  and  sad  with  the  contemplation, 
oppressed  with  gloomy  doubts,  and  driven  at 
times  to   the  verge  of  infidelity.     But  now  such 
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light  breaks  into  my  mind  that  I  see  this  new 
doctrine  as  in  noonday  clearness.  Now  I  under- 
stand something  of  the  nature  of  God's  love  for 
his  unhappy  creatures — a  love  in  which  was  no 
anger,  but  the  tenderest  pity  instead." 

"  God  is  love,"  said  the  wise  one,  with  impres- 
sive earnestness.  "  Hold  on  to  this  simple  yet 
emphatic  declaration  of  his  Word,  and  give  to  it 
the  highest  and  fullest  meaning  it  is  in  your  power 
to  conceive.  Let  no  doctrine  of  the  Lord  that  men 
have  drawn  from  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture 
weigh  in  your  mind  for  an  instant,  if  it  cast  the 
slightest  shadow  over  the  divine  love,  or  limit  its 
extent  and  power. ' ' 

Ehrenfried  sat  for  a  long  time  after  this  busied 
with  many  thoughts,  yet  in  a  calmness  of  spirit 
that  was  new  to  him.  On  looking  up  with  a 
question  on  his  lips,  he  found  himself  again 
alone. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


ANY  days  afterward. 

1 '  Have  the  shadows  returned  ?"  It  was 
the  sweet,  refreshing  voice  of  the  friend 
of  his  soul,  and  Ehrenfried  looked  up  into  the 
serene  face  that  bent  over  him. 

"  No,"  answered  the  philosopher.  "  When  you 
said  that  all  of  God's  dealings  with  man  had  re- 
gard to  eternal  ends,  you  gave  me  a  key  that  un- 
locked the  mystery  of  Providence.  If  man's  sal- 
vation in  heaven  is  what  God  is  perpetually 
endeavoring  to  secure,  then  he  will  so  order  all 
events  and  so  arrange  all  external  conditions  that 
they  shall  be  servants  to  this  great  end." 

"Anything  less  than  this  would  argue  defect  of 

love    and    wisdom    in    the    Lord,"    was    replied. 

"Omniscient,  omnipresent,  all-powerful,  wise  and 

good,   must    not    his    operation  with    man    which 
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we  call  providence  be  without  any  imperfec- 
tions ?" 

"And  yet,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "looking  at  the 
world  from  one  side,  and  with  our  finite  and  lim- 
ited range  of  vision,  everything  is  in  disorder. 
The  ways  of  God  with  man  seem  dark,  and  in 
many  cases  unjust  and  cruel.  Suffering  is  the  rule 
and  happiness  the  exception." 

"But  looking  at  it  from  the  other  side,"  was 
answered,  "  all  the  movements  of  Providence  show 
a  divine  order  and  a  wise  and  loving  adjustment 
of  things  external  and  temporary  to  the  spiritual 
need  of  sinful  and  suffering  men.  None  but  God 
can  know  what  is  in  man,  none  but  the  great 
Physician  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  spiritual 
disease,  or  how  to  apply  the  remedy.  We.  must 
have  faith  and  confidence  if  we  would  have  free- 
dom from  the  doubts  and  fears  and  complainings 
that  embitter  so  many  lives.  But  whether  we  have 
faith,  or  whether  we  torment  ourselves  with  fear, 
foreboding  and  distrust,  God  in  his  infinite  love 
and  wisdom  will  so  order  our  external  lives  that 
every  particular  thereof  shall  minister  to  the  soul's 
true  interests.      All  that  occurs  will  be  for  the  best 
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■ — best  for  our  state  in  this  world  and  best  for  our 
state  in  the  world  to  come." 

"All  is  very  clear  to  me  now,"  said  the  philos- 
opher. "I  can  see  that,  in  the  dealings  of  a  spir- 
itual and  eternal  Being  with  man,  spiritual  and 
eternal  ends  must  ever  be  regarded,  and  natural 
and  temporary  things  be  used  only  as  means  to 
this  end.  And  I  can  see  that  if  this  Being  be  in- 
finitely good  and  wise,  then,  in  the  use  of  these 
natural  and  temporary  agencies,  the  most  tender 
and  loving  regard  for  man's  good  will  be  observed 
and  the  wisest  adjustment  made — that,  in  a  word, 
the  providence  of  God  with  every  man  must  be 
perfect,  and  man's  external  condition,  at  any  time, 
the  best  for  his  soul's  well-being." 

ii  If  you  cannot  believe  that,  you  cannot  be- 
lieve in  a  good  and  wise  and  just  God." 

"I  do  believe  it,"  said  Ehrenfried. 

"  Such  a  state  of  belief  in  God  and  his  prov- 
idence," said  the  friend,  "opens  the  spiritual 
mind  so  that  it  can  receive  some  light  from  above, 
and  begin  to  see  spiritual  things,  or  truths,  before 
veiled  in  obscurity.  These  spiritual  things  are 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  veiled  over  by  the 
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natural  expressions  of  the  literal  sense.  You  will 
now,  I  think,  be  able  to  see  how  natural  things 
may  correspond  to  spiritual — how  the  body,  and 
all  its  actions  and  all  its  powers  and  functions,  may 
be  in  harmony  and  correspondence  with  the  mind, 
and  how  mental  and  spiritual  things  may  be  de- 
scribed and  made  comprehensible  by  means  of 
natural  symbols. 

"Let  us  look  at  some  passages  in  the  divine 
word  and  see  how  full  of  these  symbols  they  are  : 
1  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up 
for  my  help/  '  Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to  my 
judgment,  even  unto  my  cause,  my  God  and  my 
Lord.'  i  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery  ;  and 
let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them/  'O 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath,  neither  chasten 
me  in  thy  sore  displeasure.  For  thine  arrows 
stick  fast  in  me  and  thy  hand  presseth  me  sore. ' 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  coun- 
sel of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.' 
'Thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  shield  for  me;  my  glory 
and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head.'  '  If  he  turn  not, 
he  will  whet  his  sword ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and 
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made  it  ready. '  '  When  mine  enemies  are  turned 
back,  they  shall  fall  and  perish  at  his  presence. 
For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause  ; 
thou  satest  in  the  throne  judging  right.'  'Hold 
up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip 
not. '  c  Hide  me  tender  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. ' 
'I  am  the  door;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find 
pasture. '  '  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep. '  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me. '  '  I  am  the  true  vine, 
and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every  bra7ich 
in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketR  away. '  '  I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.'  '  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions. '  '  I  am  come  a  light 
unto  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me 
should  not  abide  in  darkness. '  '  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts. '  '  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.' 
'  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door.1  '  Lay  ip  for  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven.'  '  Enter  ye  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.' 
9* 
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"  There  is  no  end  of  the  passages  in  which  nat- 
ural things  are  used  to  express  spiritual  ideas.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  them ;  and  not  only  the  Bible,  but 
our  common  language — with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  Bible  the  symbolism  is  full  and  perfect, 
being  based  on  the  essential  relation  that  exists 
between  the  spiritual,  which  is  the  region  of  causes, 
and  the  natural,  which  is  the  region  of  effects ; 
while  in  common  language  we  have  only  the  rem- 
nant of  this  symbolism,  the  true  knowledge  of 
which  was  lost  to  the  world  ages  ago.  You  cannot 
express  a  mental  action  or  state  without  using  a 
natural  image.  The  man  who  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  others  is  not  on  a  hill.  You  are 
never  able  to  get  near  some  people,  and  yet  you 
live  in  the  same  house  with  them  day  after  day. 
A  man  is  called  small  who  may  be  six  feet  high 
and  weigh  two  hundred  pounds,  or  large  hearted, 
to  express  his  liberal  and  generous  character.  A 
good  man  walks  uprightly,  while  a  base  man 
grovels  in  the  dirt.  A  king  is  the  head  of  a  nation. 
The  law  stretches  out  its  arm  to  protect  or  punish. 
The  student  gathers  knowledge  and  the  Christian 
grows  in  grace.     You  say  of  a  man's  temper  that 
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it  is  sunny  or  stormy,  placid  or  rough.  You  say  of 
a  man's  wit  or  satire  that  it  is  keen,  and  cuts  like 
a  sword.  We  speak  of  men  as  eagle-eyed,  or 
sharp,  or  dull,  and  as  slow  or  fast. 

"  Now,  think  calmly  and  closely,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  spiritual  growth,  for  instance. 
The  body  grows  through  the  means  of  nourishing 
food.  You  eat  and  drink  natural  substances.  Must 
not  the  mind  or  spirit  grow  in  a  similar  way? 
Unless  we  have  spiritual  food  and  drink,  the  soul 
will  die  for  lack  of  nourishment.  Bread  is  the 
general  term  by  which  we  designate  natural  or 
bodily  food,  and  when  used  in  Scripture  it  must 
signify,  in  the  inner  or  spiritual  sense,  food  for  the 
soul.     What  is  spiritual  food?" 

Ehrenfried  after  a  little  while  answered  : 

"  I  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  revela- 
tion. Light  breaks  all  around  me,  and  yet  I  see  but 
dimly.  Spiritual  food  !  The  Lord  said,  '  I  am 
the  Bread  of  life;'  he  said,  also,  that  we  must  eat 
his  body  and  drink  his  blood,  and,  moreover,  he 
called  bread  and  wine  his  body  and  blood." 

"  Meaning  that  we  must  eat  and  drink  spiritually 
the  things  to  which  bread  and  wine  correspond. 
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Now,  is  it  not  of  the  deepest  concern  that  men 
should  know  just  what  this  spiritual  food  is?  But 
how  are  they  to  know  with  certainty  unless  these 
natural  terms  are  translated  into  spiritual  lan- 
guage?" 

"Translate  them  for  me,  O  my  friend  !"  ex- 
claimed the  eager  philosopher. 

"Bread,  in  spiritual  language,  means  good,  and 
wine  truth.  Their  significance,  as  elements  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  rises  higher  still.  As  thus  used, 
they  correspond  to  the  good  of  the  divine  love 
and  the  truth  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  to  those 
who  partake  worthily  are  spiritually  received  and 
give  immortal  nourishment." 

Ehrenfried  remained  silent  for  a  time,  thinking 
intently. 

"This  gives  to  the  Holy  Supper/'  he  said,  at 
length,  "  a  deeper  meaning  and  a  higher  use  than 
I  had  imagined.  I  have  regarded  it  as  little  more 
than  a  commemorative  ceremony,  observed  by  the 
Christian  Church  in  a  kind  of  blind  obedience." 

"It  is  far  more  than  this,"  was  answered.  "The 
bread  and  the  wine  were  chosen  in  the  Supper, 
because  they  minister  in  the  natural  degree  just 
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what  goodness  and  truth  minister  in  the  spiritual 
degree,  and  because  the  uses  of  the  one  correspond 
to  the  uses  of  the  other." 

"  The  light  grows  stronger.  I  feel  that  a  new 
morning  is  breaking  upon  my  soul's  horizon/ ' 
said  Ehrenfried  in  a  hushed  voice.  "  But  all  is 
yet  dim  and  uncertain.  I  see  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing." 

"  You  will  see  clearer  after  a  while.  First,  you 
must  apprehend  more  distinctly  the  law  by  which 
the  divine  Word  is  written — the  law  of  exact  cor- 
respondence between  what  is  natural  and  what  is 
spiritual.  You  must  learn,  as  a  schoolboy  learns 
his  alphabet,  the  spiritual  significance  of  natural 
objects,  taking  them  into  your  memory  and  hold- 
ing them  to  your  thought  when  you  read  the 
Scriptures.  This  will  be  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
divine  mysteries  of  the  Book  of  books." 

"But  God  has  hidden  this  law  of  correspond- 
ence by  which  you  say  his  Word  is  written. ' '  * 

*  In  a  little  book  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  en- 
titled "  Talks  with  a  Child  on  the  Beatitudes,"  the 
author  has  tried  to  give  in  a  series  the  inner  sense  of  the 
first  twelve  verses  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  according 
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"  No,  God  has  not  hidden  it.  Man  has  lost  it," 
was  answered.  "  He  went  so  far  away  from  God, 
and  became  so  immersed  in  sensual  things,  that  he 
could  no  longer  comprehend  spiritual  ideas.  The 
natural  symbols  were  retained  in  his  forms  of 
speech,  but  their  meanings  gradually  faded  out  of 
his  mind,  until  at  last  he  became  so  gross  in  his 
perceptions  as  to  worship  symbols  instead  of  the 
divine  things  they  signified,  and  so  became  an 
idolater.  But  God  provided  that  the  precious 
things  in  his  Word  should  not  be  lost.  He  hid 
them  away  under  the  dark  forms  of  the  letter,  like 
jewels  in  a  casket,  and  committed  to  the  Jewish 
nation  the  custody  of  this  casket,  engraven  all  over 
with  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  but  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  spiritual  things  it  contained. 
And  faithfully  did  this  nation,  stiff-necked,  rebel- 
lious and  given  to  idolatries  as  it  was,  preserve  the 
treasure,  not  suffering  even  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  the 
Law  in  its  written  form  to  perish.  But  when  the 
Lord  came  down  to  man's  low  estate — the  Lord 
who  spake  the  Word  and  who  is  the  Word — and 

to  that  law  of  correspondence  between  natural  and  spiritual 
things  which  is  here  referred  to. 
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gave  a  new  revelation  of  himself  in  the  Gospel, 
the  custody  of  Sacred  Scriptures  passed  from  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a  Church." 

"  But  the  law  of  interpretation  was  not  revealed. 
The  symbolic  key  was  not  given  to  the  Christian 
Church,"  said  Ehrenfried,  "  and  has  not  yet  been 
given." 

"  It  has  been  given,"  answered  the  wise  in- 
structor. 

Ehrenfried 's  face  flushed  with  eager  surprise. 
"When?  where?  how?"  he  cried,  with  almost 
breathless  haste. 

"  It  was  given  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  To  whom?" 

"To  a  man  prepared  from  his  youth  by  the 
Lord  to  be  the  medium  of  this  marvelous  bene- 
faction— a  man  of  the  highest  culture  and  the 
purest  morals,  who  walked  among  princes  and 
nobles,  honored,  beloved  and  blameless.  In  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  language  he  declared  his 
mission,  and  through  many  years  wrote  and  pub- 
lished divine  arcana  as  revealed  to  him.  So  full 
of  heavenly  wisdom  are  the  books  he  has  written, 
that  all  who  read  them  in  rational  freedom  are  not 
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only  filled  with  wonder,  but  lifted  into  new  re* 
gions  of  thought,  and  into  larger  and  truer  ideas 
of  God.  In  one  of  them,  '  The  Heavenly  Ar- 
cana/ the  lost  key  to  the  correspondence  of  nat- 
ural things  with  spiritual  is  restored,  and,  by  its  use, 
every  one  who  will,  may  now  go  to  the  Word,  un- 
lock the  casket  and  possess  himself  of  the  inner 
meanings." 

"Tell  me  the  name  of  this  man,  O  friend  of 
my  soul ! ' '  cried  out  the  philosopher  in  trembling 
eagerness. 

"The  man  is  nothing,"  answered  the  wise  one. 
"  He  was  only  the  instrument  used  by  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  to  give  good  gifts  to  his  children. 
He  did  his  work  humbly  and  faithfully,  not  seek- 
ing his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  servant  he  claimed  to  be,  and 
when  his  work  was  done  went  peacefully  to  his 
rest." 

Ehrenfried  had  risen  to  his  feet  in  the  ardor  of 
his  feelings.  A  slight  mist  seemed  to  veil  his 
eyes,  and  he  sat  down  like  one  ready  to  faint. 
When  he  recovered  himself  he  was  a^ain  alone. 
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TREES,  PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERS:  Where, 
and  How  they  Grow.  By  William  L.  Baily,  author 
of  "  Our  Own  Birds,"  etc.  With  seventy-three  En- 
gravings.    i6mo.     Toned  paper.     Extra  cloth. 

TUTOR'S    COUNSEL   (A).     En  Avant,  Mes- 

sieurs  !     Being   a  Tutor's  Counsel  to  his  Pupils.      By 
the    Rev.   G.    H.    D.    Mathias,    M.A.      i6mo.      Fine 
cloth.     $1.50. 
"  Every  page  of  the  book  contains  matter  that  will   profit  not  only 
the  young,  but  the  old." — Boston  Com' I  Bulletin. 
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